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“promise  ’em  anything  hut  give  ’em  our  page ” 

In  1928  the  government  of  the  Chinese  prov¬ 
ince  of  Kweichow  struck  a  silver  coin  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  opening  of  the  first  road  in  Kweichow. 
Since  the  coin  shows  an  automobile,  numismatists 
have  cleverly  dubbed  the  coin  the  Automobile 
Dollar.  There  it  is,  proud  as  punch  upon  our 
January  cover.  Can  any  Faithful  Reader  identify 
the  car? 


Numismatic  sleuthery  of  a  high  order  pre¬ 
vails  in  this  month's  effort  by  DON  TAXAY. 
Curator  of  the  Money  Museum  at  the  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank  of  New  York,  Taxay  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  recent  Grand  Central  Coin  Club 
Convention,  then  kindly  consented  to  our  repro¬ 
ducing  it  as  an  article  in  the  Journal .  The 
information  he  has  brought  to  light  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  next  editon  of  the  Red  Book. 
Note,  too,  that  a  new  book  by  Taxay  is  reviewed 
this  month  in  Light  From  Many  Lamps.  .  . 

One  of  the  Grand  Old  Men  of  American  numis¬ 
matics  is  M.  H.  BOLENDER,  long-time  dealer, 
writer,  and  student  of  early  American  coins. 

His  work  on  U.S.  Silver  Dollars  remains  the 
definitive  work  on  this  absorbing  series.  Long 
out-of-print  and  virtually  unobtainable,  it’s  a 
necessity  for  the  student  of  die-varieties  and 
the  like.  Someday  perhaps  this  valuable  work 
will  be  reprinted;  meanwhile,  we’ve  done  the 
next  best  thing  by  presenting  some  of  Mr.  Bolen- 
der’s  introductory  remarks  herein.  .  . 

The  coinage  of  Napoleon’s  family  consti¬ 
tutes  a  series  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
historically-minded  coin  buff.  Editor-in-Chief 
R.  S.  YEOMAN  discusses  the  motley  crew  of  Bona¬ 
parte  siblings  and  their  numismatic  production 
in  this  month’s  Story  Coins  section.  .  .J.  SHER- 
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ROD  TAYLOR,  the  most  famous  Georgian  since 
Stalin,  turns  his  attention  upon  Shield  Nickels, 
with  observations  on  the  evolution  of  the  shield 
design,  the  scarcity  and  price  performance  of 
various  dates,  and  some  interesting  varieties... 

Several  important  Journal  features  roll  on, 
undisturbed  in  their  courses  by  the  ringing  out 
of  the  old  and  the  ringing  in  of  the  new. 

WALTER  BREEN  brings  his  study  of  Blundered  Dies 
through  the  Two  Cent  Pieces,  RICHARD  D.  KENNEY'S 
Early  American  Medalists  and  Die-Sinkers  moves 
another  large  step  closer  to  completion,  and 
ZANDER  H.  KLAWANS'  Coin  Chronicle  of  the  Roman 
Republic  forges  ever  onward.  .  . 

The  frequent  mention  of  Gresham's  Law  in 
respect  to  the  new  clad  coinage  has  evidently 
touched  a  nerve  of  the  irascible  HORACE  BULL, 
who  retaliates  this  month  with  a  barrage  of 
Grumbles  and  Gripes.  "If  Gresham  were  alive 
today  he'd  turn  over  in  his  grave,"  Bull  told 
us,  confusingly.  .  .K.  E.  BRESSETT  puts  forth 
some  interesting  background  data  on  the  silver 
florin  of  Edward  VII  in  Sterling  Commentary.  .  . 
and  LYNN  GLASER  offers  us  more  in  the  way  of 
information  on  Paul  Revere 's  numismatic  activi¬ 
ties,  this  time  writing  on  Paul  Revere  and  the 
Mystery  of  the  Massachusetts  Coppers .  .  . 

NEW  FROM  WHITMAN.  .  .Swiss  Shooting  Talers 
and  Medals,  by  DELBERT  RAY  KRAUSE,  whose  illumi¬ 
nating  essay  on  Swiss  coinage  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  October  last.  The  new  book,  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  editorial  assistance  of  Journal 
associate  editor  LAWRENCE  BLOCK,  is  highlighted 
by  the  excellent  photography  of  SI  WILSON  of 
Chicago.  .  .COMING  SOON.  .  .a  new  edition  of 
A  Guide  Book  of  English  Coins,  KEN  BRESSETT 's 
popular  standard  reference  work  on  this  series, 
with  new  prices  and  new  material.  .  . 

COMING  NEXT  MONTH  IN  THE  JOURNAL.  .  .A 
thorough  study  of  paper  money  overprints  by 
ARTHUR  MATZ.  .  . 
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The  United  States  Mint  and  Coinage ,  An  Illustrated  History  From  1776 
to  Date ,  hv  Don  Taxay.  Areo  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City,  1966, 
library,  binding,  dust  jacket,  416  pages,  illustrated.  $12.50. 

There  has  always  been  a  noticeable  void  in  the  literature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatics.  No  single  book  has  ever  attempted  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  myriad  trials  and  tribulations  of  our  United  States 
Mint  and  its  coinage  through  the  years.  Similarly,  there  is  no  single 
volume  giving  information  about  the  many  colorful  personalities  con¬ 
nected  with  this  oldest  of  all  Government  Bureaus.  Don  Taxay,  in  his 
inimitable  style,  has,  in  his  latest  book,  The  United  States  Mint  and 
Coinage,  succeeded  in  covering  this  complex  history  thoroughly  and 
with  a  degree  of  readability  that  sets  it  apart  from  other  books  on 
history,  economics,  or  biography  that  are  apt  to  overwhelm  the  average 
inquirer. 

Taxay,  Curator  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Museum,  is 
obviously  well  equipped  to  handle  the  monumental  task  set  before 
him.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject,  ability  to  appraise  and  present 
facts  in  their  proper  light,  and  easy  style  of  writing  make  this  book 
one  to  be  read  from  cover  to  cover.  The  many  faceted  story  has  been 
broken  down  into  a  number  of  convenient  chapters,  making  it  easy 
for  the  researcher  to  find  any  specific  bit  of  information  desired  about 
a  particular  coin  or  period  of  history. 

Taxay’s  report  and  analysis  of  our  country’s  earliest  plans  for  a 
national  coinage  is  without  doubt  the  finest  documentary  ever  at¬ 
tempted  covering  this  field.  The  many  debates  and  proposals  by  Frank¬ 
lin,  Morris,  and  Jefferson  are  all  dealt  with  and  are  replete  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  all  pertinent  documents. 

In  a  similar  and  equally  enjoyable  manner  the  birth  of  the  Mint, 
dotted  with  amusing  anecdotes  about  the  important  personalities  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  a  complete  coverage  of  minting  operations  and 
problems  confronting  the  Mint  are  recorded. 

While  most  of  this  book  is  historical  or  documentary  in  nature,  the 
door  is  often  left  open  for  readers  to  draw  conclusions  or  make  com¬ 
parisons  as  to  whether  or  not  history  can  repeat  itself  and  that  some 
of  the  dilemmas  the  Mint  faced  in  the  past  concerning  gold  and  silver 
might  very  well  be  akin  to  the  problems  of  today. 

The  chapter  entitled  “A  Workshop  For  Their  Gain”  will  probably 
be  the  most  entertaining  to  numismatists.  No  holds  are  barred  when 
the  author  deals  with  this  rather  regrettable  episode  in  the  Mint 
history.  All  of  the  famous — or  should  we  say  infamous — fantasy 
pieces  of  that  era  are  discussed  in  a  most  revealing  fashion. 

The  concluding  section  of  this  book  entitled  “The  Third  Mint” 
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deals  with  the  designs  and  designers  of  twentieth  century  United 
States  coins.  While  this  section  is  detailed  almost  to  the  point  of 
excess,  the  information  certainly  is  significant  and  not  boring.  A 
brief  but  interesting  coverage  of  the  emergency  coins  of  World  War  II 
is  given.  The  story  ends  with  an  explanation  of  the  new  clad  coinage 
and  appropriate  comments  on  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965. 

The  84  pages  of  plates  alone  are  almost  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  K.E.B. 


The  Coinage  of  the  Dominican  Republic ,  by  Jerome  II.  Remick  and 
Alcedo  Almanzar,  Almanzar’s  Coins  of  the  World,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
78204,  1965.  Soft  cover,  35  pages,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

The  recent  trend  towards  the  collecting  of  world  coinage  has  caused 
an  increasing  number  of  specialized  catalogs  to  be  published.  The  latest 
is  this  volume  which  gives  a  well  presented  coverage  of  the  modern 
issues  of  the  Dominican  Republic — a  country  whose  coinage  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  recent  times. 

The  book  begins  with  a  seven  page  numismatic  history  in  which 
are  discussed  the  discovery  of  the  island,  the  beginning  of  Dominican 
coinage,  and  subsequent  struggles  for  control  with  various  world  pow¬ 
ers.  The  modern  coinage  period  is  also  discussed  with  background 
for  the  various  issues  as  they  appeared.  Some  generally  unknown  but 
fragmentary  facts  are  also  contained  regarding  paper  money  but  little 
elaboration  is  made  concerning  these  issues.  It  might  be  noted  that 
on  page  10  where  the  authors  mentioned  specifically  the  denominations 
issued  by  the  Banco  de  la  Compania  de  Credito  de  Puerto  Plata,  they 
omitted  lower  values  of  25  and  50  centavos  which  are  also  part  of 
this  same  series. 

Following  this  history  there  is  a  section  on  grading  standards  which 
is  presented  through  the  use  of  coin  photos.  Immediately  after  this  is 
the  actual  catalog  section  in  which  appears  a  photo  of  each  type  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  date  or  dates  of  issue.  Mint  marks  or  mints,  number 
struck  and  valuations  accompany  each  piece.  Next  are  sections  on 
pattern  coins,  die  varieties,  commemoratives,  metallic  content  and 
mints.  A  bibliography  ends  the  book.  Illustrations  are  exceptionally 
clear  throughout,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  these  being  the  poor 
line  drawings  on  page  8  and  an  unpleasingly  dark  illustration  of  the 
gold  piece  on  page  23. 

Though  the  book  is  generally  well  laid  out  and  easy  to  follow  there 
is  one  point  of  confusion  regarding  the  1844  and  1848  Quarter  Reales. 
On  page  17  these  are  listed  with  a  single  entry  for  the  1844  and  two 
entries  for  1848,  the  difference  in  the  latter  being  that  one  shows  a 
plain  4  and  the  other  a  crosslet  4  in  the  value.  On  pages  28  and  29 
these  same  Quarter  Reales  are  again  listed  as  varieties  with  two 
entries  for  1844  and  four  for  1848.  Valuations  accompany  the  coins 
here  also  and  in  no  instance  is  there  any  correlation  between  prices 
shown  on  page  17  and  those  on  pages  28  and  29. 

One  wishes  in  perusing  this  book  that  information  on  other  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  this  country’s  monetary  history  were  also  included, 
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these  being  more  detailed  information  on  paper  money  and  perhaps  a 
start  toward  the  illustrating  and  cataloging  of  tokens  and  private 
issues.  In  all,  however,  the  book  should  serve  its  purpose  well  apd  will 
undoubtedly  be  welcomed  by  the  growing  number  of  Latin  American 
enthusiasts.  N.S. 


The  Early  Coins  of  America ,  by  Sylvester  S.  Crosby.  First  published 
by  the  author  in  1875,  reprint  by  Token  and  Medal  Society,  Arcadia, 
California,  1965.  400  pages,  hard  cover,  illustrated,  $8.50. 

For  an  even  ninety  years  now,  Crosby’s  Early  Coins  of  America 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  standard  authoritative  work  covering  all 
coins  used  in  the  early  American  colonies.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore, 
that  from  time  to  time  reprints  of  this  book  appear  on  the  market. 
The  original  edition  of  Crosby’s  magnificent  tome  was  greeted  with 
overwhelming  praise  in  its  day.  By  today’s  standards,  however,  it 
could  hardly  be  considered  a  best  seller;  a  mere  350  copies  were 
printed  and  issued  to  subscribers.  Crosby’s  original  plan  called  for 
printing  a  series  of  ten  pamphlets  containing  approximately  thirty- 
two  pages  each,  to  be  sold  to  subscribers  at  $1.00  for  each  issue, 
$5.00  to  be  paid  in  advance  and  the  other  half  on  completion  of  the 
series. 

These  few  rare  original  copies  served  collectors  well  until  1945, 
when  they  became  so  generally  unavailable  that  Charles  Green  came 
to  the  rescue  of  collectors  and  issued  a  photo-lithographic  reprint. 
Even  at  that  sophisticated  age  of  interest  in  Colonial  coins  only  five 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  they  remained  quite  readily  available 
until  the  last  decade. 

Today  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  obtain  an  original  edition  of  the 
Crosby  book.  When  available,  they  are  sold  at  prices  up  to  $200.00, 
and  even  then  purchasers  generally  consider  themselves  fortunate 
indeed  to  own  an  original  copy.  The  heliotype  photographic  plates 
reproduced  in  the  original  volumes  are  of  such  superior  quality  that 
they  are  invaluable  to  a  specialist.  The  average  collector,  however,  will 
find  either  of  the  two  reprints  completely  satisfactory,  since  the 
modern  method  of  photographic  reproduction  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

This  latest  reprint  is  an  undertaking  of  the  progressive-thinking 
members  of  the  Token  and  Medal  Society.  Under  the  capable  direction 
of  Alfred  D.  Hoch  a  magnificent  book  has  been  produced  for  $8.50, 
which  amazingly  enough,  is  lower  than  the  price  when  originally 
issued  in  1875.  Each  page  of  the  Crosby  book  has  been  faithfully 
reproduced.  The  book  has  a  sturdy  library  binding.  Orders  may  be 
addressed  to  Mrs.  John  Culver,  1220  Oakwood  Drive,  Arcadia, 
California  91000. 

Crosby’s  coverage  of  early  American  coins  is  so  familiar  to  collectors 
that  it  need  hardly  be  reviewed  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
this  opus  magnus  deserves  all  the  credit  that  has  been  lavished  upon 
it  during  its  ninety  year  history.  S.  S.  Crosby  was  a  scholar  and  one 
given  to  dwelling  upon  the  minutiae  and  analysis  of  details  so  often 
overlooked  by  a  casual  reporter.  His  scientific  mind,  with  training  in 
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astronomy,  gave  him  the  impetus  to  record  in  exacting  detail  each 
variety  of  every  coin  in  this  series.  Fortunately,  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  quantities  of  early  American  coins  that  will  never  again 
be  available  to  students. 

If  it  were  not  for  Crosby’s  initial  cataloging  of  the  Colonial  series, 
today’s  numismatist  would  be  faced  with  a  nearly  impossible  task  of 
recording  die  varieties.  With  this  book  as  a  basis,  one  need  not  spend 
hours  searching  through  correspondence  and  documents  relating  to 
this  early  coinage.  Everything  is  carefully  presented  in  its  proper  light 
in  this  book.  A  few  varieties  that  did  escape  Crosby  are  easy  to 
identify  by  the  process  of  elimination,  and  while  over  the  years  a 
wealth  of  new  information  has  turned  up  and  many  new  varieties 
have  been  recorded,  more  or  less  independently  by  research  workers, 
the  basic  Crosby  volume  remains  today  an  indispensable  storehouse 
of  numismatic  information  on  this  series. 

The  volume  covers  in  depth  the  coins  and  the  history  behind  them 
for  all  of  the  American  issues  from  the  Sommer  Islands  “Hogge 
Money”  of  1616  to  the  early  patterns  of  the  first  United  States  mint. 
State  coins  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Vermont,  and  a\l  other  Colonial  issues  are  covered  in  elaborate  detail. 
Questionable  pieces  are  commented  upon,  pedigrees  are  given  for 
major  rarities,  and  all  of  the  copies  and  fantasy  pieces  known  to  him 
are  recorded. 

This  classical  book  deserves  not  only  to  be  on  the  shelf  of  every 
active  numismatist,  but  to  be  put  to  frequent  use.  K.E.B. 


The  Monetary  History  of  Sweden ,  by  Eli  Heckseher  and  Nils  Rasnmsson. 
Translated  from  the  Third  Edition,  revised,  by  G.  O.  Matsson.  Alinqvist 
and  Wiksell,  Gebers,  Stockholm,  1964.  Card  cover,  64  pages  of  text 
and  8  pages  of  plates. 

This  extremely  interesting  book  covers  briefly  but  thoroughly,  as 
its  name  implies,  the  entire  monetary  history  of  Sweden.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  supplement  and  guide  to  the  Swedish  Coin  Room  in  the 
Museum  of  National  Antiquities,  Royal  Coin  Cabinet,  Stockholm.  As 
a  part  of  a  series  of  books  on  Numismatics  and  Archaeology  published 
by  The  Royal  Academy  of  Letters,  Historical  and  Antiquities,  it  is 
scholarly,  accurate  and  useful. 

While  there  are  several  excellent  books  covering  Swedish  coins  and 
paper  money  in  great  detail,  this  is  probably  the  handiest  volume  that 
a  collector  could  use  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  entire 
panorama  of  history  encompassed  in  that  country’s  numismatic  her¬ 
itage.  In  fact,  this  book  gives  a  good  deal  more  than  that;  it  starts 
with  a  study  of  the  barter  system  of  ancient  times  and  works  quickly 
through  Grfeek  and  Roman  times,  giving  the  reader  a  good  insight 
into  coins  and  money  of  the  world. 

The  concise  history  of  Swedish  money  from  the  year  1000  to  1960 
is,  of  course,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  book,  but  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  attractive  coin  pictures  will  also  be  of  frequent  use  to  the 
collector.  K.E.B. 
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Official  Pope  Paul  VI  Peace  Medal 

now  available 


□  Presidential  Art  Medals,  Ine.,  proudly  announce  their  appoint¬ 
ment  as  an  official  distributor  of  the  Pope  Paul  VI  Peace  medal. 
This  is  identical  to  the  18K  Gold  replica  presented  to  His  Holiness 
by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Archdiocese  of  New  York  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4th,  1965.  This  medal  commemorates  the  1st  visit  of  a  Pope 
to  the  United  States. 

□  The  obverse  portrays  Pope  Paul  VI  in  sculptured  high  relief  with 
the  words  of  dedication  “Paul  VI  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
New  York,  October  4,  1965PThe  reverse  depicts  the  United 
Nations  Building  overlaid  by  the  prayer:  “Lord,  Make  Me  an 
Instrument  of  Thy  Peace.”  This  beautiful  work  of  medallic  art  is 
the  creation  of  Italian  sculptor,  Albino  Manca. 

The  POPE  PAUL  PEACE  MEDAL  is  issued  as  follows: 


5,000  pieces  serially  numbered  Fine  Silver  (1%"  dia.) .  Sold  out 

Unnumbered  Antique  Bronze  ( 2 * ^ "  dia.) . $  5.00  ea. 

Ohio  Residents  Add  3%  Sales  Tax 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO: 

MEDALS  OF  QUALITY  BY 

Presidential  Art  Medals,  Inc.  •  P.0.  Box  187  •  Englewood,  Ohio 
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United.  States 
Coin  Value 


by  R.  S.  Yeoman 


Economics  and  Numismatic  Values 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  local  coin  dealer  remarked  to  me  that  several 
coin  collectors,  regular  customers  of  his,  had  come  into  his  store 
offering  to  sell  back  proof  sets  and  rolls  of  premium  coins.  He  had 
some  difficulty  in  explaining  to  them  why  their  particular  type  of 
material  was  worth  no  more  nor  less  than  they  had  paid  for  it.  The 
American  Motors  strike  had  idled  these  men  and  they  had  fallen  back 
on  their  investment  coins  for  needed  funds.  Fortunately  for  Kenosha 
and  Racine,  where  most  of  the  workers  live,  the  strike  was  ended 
before  either  the  economy  of  the  area  or  the  bank  accounts  of  the 
individual  families  were  noticeably  harmed. 

The  relatively  minor  distortion  of  our  local  business  sector  because 
of  the  work  stoppage  had  an  immediate  and  direct  effect  on  Mr.  Coin 
Dealer.  Later,  a  similar  effect  had  begun  to  show  on  the  butcher  and 
baker  as  well.  I  mention  this  somewhat  obscure  situation  because  it 
started  my  thinking  about  what  might  have  occurred,  and  still  could 
come  about,  if  we  were  to  enter  a  period  of  recession  in  the  country 
generally.  What  might  the  collector  consider  for  protection  under 
such  an  eventuality  ? 

This  Racine-Kenosha  experience  had  the  earmarks  of  what  pro¬ 
fessional  market  researchers  would  term  a  “sample  test.”  We  should 
all  be  glad  that  it  was  so  tiny  a  disturbance  as  to  go  unnoticed  even 
in  nearby  communities.  It  can  be  supposed  that  strikes,  which  seem 
to  be  going  on  all  over  the  United  States  map  every  week,  may  have 
had  the  same  effect  recently  in  your  own  community. 

These  occasional  setbacks  serve  to  remind  us  that  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  so  glibly  only  a  few  months  ago  about  the  future  appreciation 
of  late  date  U.S.  coins  are  subject  to  many  whims  of  local  and 
national  economic  accidents.  If  these  disturbances  combine  to  create  a 
widespread  .recession,  then  we  can  expect  the  value  of  rolls  and  bags 
and  of  proof  sets  to  drop,  followed  by  a  slow  cycle  of  recovery,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  many  other  commodities  which  are  objects  of 
speculation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  situation  is  hypothetical  as  of  this 
date.  It  happens  that  our  economy,  nationally,  is  strong.  I  am  not 
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enough  of  an  economist,  nor  anyone  else  within  shouting  distance 
of  me,  to  be  able  to  predict  when  the  high  level  of  our  present  busi¬ 
ness  boom  will  break.  But  we  ought  to  pause  right  now  and,  give 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  that  our  mint  troubles  and  silver  shortage 
didn’t  occur  during  an  economic  recession.  I  hesitate  to  point  out  the 
painful  situation  in  detail,  but  only  a  little  imagination  is  needed  to 
understand  what  the  coin  market  would  suffer  as  the  result  of  such 
an  unfortunate  coincidence. 

As  things  have  turned  out,  the  coin  shortage  is  over,  the  silver 
situation  is  confined  to  a  contest  between  the  producers  and  users 
and  the  fixed  price  based  on  the  nearly  900  million  ounce  Treasury 
hoard.  The  mint  people,  and  in  turn  the  coin  collectors,  are  out  of  it. 
Coin  prices  have  leveled.  They  didn’t  drop  as  some  believe.  Some 
“quantity”  coin  values  had  teletyped  themselves  upward  so  rapidly 
that  when  they  leveled  it  seemed  like  they  had  dropped.  It  was  a 
hallucination.  Because  certain  wild  speculative  prices  loomed  and 
receded,  many  inexperienced  persons  in  our  ranks  are  confused.  How¬ 
ever,  your  columnist  is  confining  this  discussion  to  prices  of  coins 
sold  one  at  a  time.  The  speculative  prices  in  wholesale  lots  for  the 
next  generation’s  market  are  not  being  considered  here. 

Now,  had  we  undergone  a  recession  in  1965,  the  values  of  single 
coins  would  have  taken  a  beating.  The  forty  or  so  Red  Book  panelists 
would  in  all  honesty  have  adjusted  many  values  downward.  You  ask 


Service . .  •  has  been  the  secret  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  ...  it  has  placed  us  at  the 
pinnacle  of  suppliers  of  all 
numismatic  accessories  that  are 
advertised. 

We  are  prompt  .  .  .  efficient! 
Every  Whitman  product ,  of  course! 

East  or  W est  M.  MEGHRIC  &  SONS  Serves  Yon  Best 

In  New  York  (10003):  239  Park  Avenue  South,  GRamercy  3-8150 
In  Los  Angeles  (90005):  525  South  Western  Avenue,  DUnkirk  8-9393 
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me  to  sketch  a  little  picture  of  what  might  be  involved?  Okay,  I’ll 
try. 

Because  I  firmly  believe  that  a  serious  collector  should  always 
acquire  his  specimens  in  the  highest  grades  obtainable,  it  follows 
that  in  times  of  strain  the  lower  grades  have  a  hard  time  finding 
a  market.  Even  uncirculated  and  choice  coins  will  probably  recede  in 
value  in  a  period  of  trouble.  If  such  coins  are  held  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  more,  the  chances  are  good  that  they  will  bring  more 
from  a  dealer  (wholesale)  than  their  original  cost  (retail).  They 
may  have  had  a  higher  value  during  an  intervening  period,  but  their 
quality,  even  in  times  of  economic  stress,  will  prevent  an  extreme 
drop  in  price  on  the  premium  market.  So  much  for  quality. 

I  believe  time  lapse  is  also  a  strong  element  in  the  stabilization 
of  coin  values  through  economic  ups  and  downs.  I  refer  to  coins 
dating  back  a  generation  or  more  such  as  Liberty  Standing  quarters, 
Mercury  dimes,  Buffalo  nickels,  etc.,  on  back  to  Two  Cents,  Three 
Cents,  Half  Cents,  Large  Cents  and  others.  They  have  been  tossed 
about  by  several  economic  storms  with  no  scars  showing.  The  record 
proves  it.  *' 

A  good  safeguard  for  the  worth  of  your  collection,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  simply  diversification.  This  is  almost  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation.  I  recall  a  long  procession  of  famous  auctions  of  respected 
old  time  collectors,  all  of  which  were  notable  for  their  wide  coverage 
in  the  numismatic  field.  Many  of  those  collections  were  formed  in 
times  when  prices  were  low  and  completed  toward  life’s  end  when 
their  owners  had  become  wealthy.  Cost  had  little  to  do  with  the 
objective.  The  prestige  of  those  famous  holdings  and  the  achievement 
of  auction  records  was  attained  because  those  individuals  gave  in¬ 
stinctive  attention  to  the  three  important  factors  I  have  attempted 
to  outline  here:  quality,  test  of  time  and  diversification. 

The  speculator  and  the  true  collector,  it  can  be  seen,  have  little 
in  common.  The  speculator  could  be  buried  by  his  hoard,  while  the 
collector  who  has  an  intelligent  approach  can  enjoy  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  security  about  the  worth  of  his  holdings,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  gains  in  pleasures  of  the  intellect. 

T0utman^J\/wnismatJc  journal 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


• 

1  TIME 

6  TIMES 

12  TIMES 

Full  Page  . 

. $75.00 . 

. $71.25.... 

. $67.50 

Covers — Front  and  Back  (Inside)  ... 

.  86.25 . 

.  81.94 . 

.  77.63 

Half  Page  . 

.  38.00 . 

.  36.10 . 

.  34.20 

Quarter  Page  . 

.  20.00 . 

.  19.00.... 

.  18.00 
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One  Million  Dollars 

• 

We  are  not  "bragging"!  We  have  available,  ready  to  be  spent 
on  any  or  ail  of  the  following  coins,  One  Million  Dollars!  If  you 
want  to  feel  you  are  getting  top  prices,  quote  us  on  these  coins 
and  be  surprised  how  fast  we  accept  most  everything. 

Early  American  Colonial  Coins— Very  Fine  or  Better 
U.S.  Silver  Coins— Prior  to  1840— Fine  or  Better 

Bonus  Prices  for  Uncirculated  coins  prior  to  1807 

U.S.  Gold  Coins— Prior  to  1840— Extr.  Fine  or  Better 

Bonus  Prices  for  Uncirculated  coins  prior  to  1807 

Complete  Sets  of  Uncirculated  and/or  Proof  Coins 

Especially  Barber  Series 

All  Rare  Single  Coins  Regardless  of  Condition 
Proof  Sets  From  1858  thru  1915 

Pioneer  Gold  Coins  and  Ingots 

• 

Note:  This  is  a  serious  advertisement  by  America's  number  one 
dealer.  We  will  not  give  bait  offers,  but  serious  consideration 
to  all  offers.  Inquiries  solicited  from  collectors  and  dealers.  All 
correspondence  treated  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

You  may  send  in  your  coins  and  if  accepted  at  your  price  the 
remittance  will  be  sent  the  very  same  day. 


123  WEST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
JUDSON  2-2580 
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New  Issues — World  Coins 

The  co-ordinator  for  new  world  coin  issues  and  information  is 
Ernst  Kraus,  393  Seventh  Avenue,  Room  939,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
Specimens  sent  to  him  will  be  returned  promptly  after  they  are 
photographed.  All  contributors  will  receive  a  credit  notice  as  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  co-operation. 


BAHRAIN 

On  October  16th  the  official  introduction  took  place  in  Bahrain  of 
a  new  currency,  the  Bahrain  Dinar,  worth  fifteen  shillings.  This  re¬ 
places  the  Indian  external  rupee  which  until  now  has  been  the  official 
currency  of  the  State.  The  Dinar  is  divided  into  1,000  Fils. 

When  in  June  last  year  the  Bahrain  Government  announced  its 
intention  of  introducing  the  Bahrain  Dinar,  it  said  that  it  was  doing 
this  in  order  to  enable  Bahrain  to  control  its  own  currency  affairs. 
The  Bahrain  Dinar  is  issued  by  the  Bahrain  Currency  Board,  Chairman 
of  which  is  His  Excellency  Shaikh  Khalifa  bin  Sulman  Al-Khalifa, 
Bahrain’s  President  of  Finance. 

The  new  notes  of  10,  5,  1,  V2  and  14  Dinars  in  value  are  printed  by 
Thomas  De  La  Rue  and  Company  Limited,  and  incorporate  all  the 
most  modern  security  features.  They  are  notable  for  a  delicate  rainbow 
coloring  which  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

Six  coins,  which  have  been  minted  by  the  Royal  Mint,  will  also 
come  into  circulation.  They  are  100,  50  and  25  Fils  in  copper-nickel 
and  10,  5  and  1  Fils  in  bronze  with  a  palm  tree  design.  These  will  be 
described  and  illustrated  in  a  later  issue. 


BURUNDI 

Tentative  #  •  -  Tentative 

Catalog  No.  Value  (Unc.) 

5  1  Franc  Brass  1965  . . 

Obverse:  Arms,  legend  around  IBANKI  YINGOMA  YUBU- 
RUNDI,  date  below.  Reverse:  Value  within  circle,  inscription 
surrounding  BANQUE  du  ROYAUME  du  BURUNDI,  BRB 
below.  This  coin  will  be  illustrated  in  a  later  issue. 
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NOW  IN  ENGLAND 


Joseph  H.  Corbitt 
Manager 


WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 


featuring 

WHITMAN 

COIN  SUPPLIES 

Servicing  Europe 


fa  ^ (AACkfWQJl  LTD 

2  ST.  NICHOLAS  BUILDINGS, 
NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE  1,  ENGLAND 

Phone  21784 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

17-19  Sheer  Plaza 
Plainview,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
516-694-7520 


MIDWEST  BRANCH 

2304  17th  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
414-637-3441 


CANADIAN  DIVISION 

Don  Hirschhorn  Ltd. 

4180  De  Courtrai  St.  Suite  265 
Montreal,  Canada 
514  324-0152 


COMPLETE  STOCK  AT  ALL  BRANCHES ,  SERVICING  DEALERS  ONLY 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A  new  3  Korun  piece  has  recently  been  issued;  this  will  be  described 
and  cataloged  in  a  future  issue. 

FRANCE 

A104  5  Centimes  Aluminum-Bronze  1966  . 10 

This  coin  is  similar  in  design  and  metal  to  Catalog  Nos.  104-106, 
and  was  issued  to  replace  the  stainless  steel  5  Centimes  made 
from  1961-1965  (Catalog  No.  103).  Courtesy  Tim  Browder  and 
Jean  De  Mey. 

GUATEMALA 


103  1  Centavo  Brass  1965  . 10 

Obverse:  Arms  in  center,  date  below,  legend  around:  REPUB- 
LICA  DE  GUATEMALA.  Reverse:  Bust  to  left,  value  above, 
legend  around  the  lower  half:  FRAY  BARTOLOME  DE  LAS 
CASAS.  (Brother  Bartolome  was  a  national  Hero  and  a  great 
patriot.)  Plain  edge.  Size  of  the  planchet  is  19  mm.,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  previous  type  of  1958-1964. 


104  5  Centavos  Nickel-Brass  1965  . 15 

Obverse:  Similar  to  above.  Reverse:  Ceiba  tree,  value  at  right, 
legend  below:  LIBRE  CREZCA  FECUNDO.  Reeded  edge. 


105  10  Centavos  Nickel-Brass  1965  . 20 

Obverse:  Similar  to  above.  Reverse:  Monolith  between  plants  and 
trees,  value  at  right,  legend  on  the  bottom:  MONOLTTO  DE 
QUIRIGUA.  Reeded  edge. 
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New  High-Speed  manufacturing  techniques  now  enable 
us  to  offer  our  famous  coin  holders  at  this  new  low 
price. 

STILL  THE  BEST 


now  in  sizes 
.  .  easy  to  type  on 
....  no  staples  to  rust 

. ultra-thin  design 

. guaranteed  to  stick 

. proven  faster  to  use 

. air-tight  protection 

. fits  all  U.S.  and  foreign  coins 


BOX  OF  100  HOLDERS 


$ 


lOO  FOR 

198 


FREE 

COIN  STORAGE 
BOX  INCLUDED  0 


HUDGEONS  E-Z  PRODUCTS 

5817  SMITH  ROAD 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44142 
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106  25  Centavos  Nickel-Brass  1965  . 35 

Obverse:  Similar  to  above.  Reverse:  Native  woman  with  hat, 
facing  left,  value  at  right.  Legend  around  the  edge:  REPUBLTCA 
DE  GUATEMALA  C.A.  The  last  three  values,  described  above, 
are  similar  in  design  to  the  previous  issues  which  were  struck 
in  .720  fine  silver  until  1964.  Courtesy  Lauren  Benson,  William 
Donner. 

ITALY 


Dante  Commemorative 

107  500  Lire  Silver  1965  . 2.00 

Obverse:  Portrait  to  left  of  the  great  Poet  Dante  Alighieri  with 
laurels  around  his  head,  legend  around:  REPUBBLICA  ITA- 
LIANA.  Designer’s  name  G.  Verginelli  at  left,  engraver’s  name 
G.  Monassi  at  right  bottom.  Reverse:  A  representation  of  flames 
of  the  Inferno,  clouds  in  the  background  with  descending  rays 
interspaced  with  small  stars.  Mint  mark  R  for  Rome  at  right. 
Value  on  the  bottom  L.  500,  date  below  1965.  Inscription  around 
the  edge:  7°  CENTENARTO  DELIA  NASGITA  DI  DANTE  (7th 
Centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dante).  Courtesy  Berto  Celletti  and 
G.  A.  Brichford. 


LIBYA 

New  issues  reported  are  1,  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  mils  pieces.  Under 
Libya’s  recently  passed  Banking  Law  1,000  mils  equal  one  Libyan 
pound.  The  new  coins  will  be  described  and  cataloged  in  a  future  issue. 

Correction— MOROCCO 

The  September  1965  Journal  listed  a  1  Dirhem  piece  as  silver.  This 
is  incorrect;  the  coin  is  actually  copper-nickel.  This  information 
courtesy  Mr.  Henning  Christiansen  of  Portugal. 
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H'BBOh 


HARCO  CATALOGS,  WITH  ROOM  FOR  YOUR  IMPRINT,  MAKE 
IDEAL  CUSTOMER  MAILERS. ..SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS 


AVAILABLE  TO  RECOGNIZED  DEALERS  ONLY 

1965  PHILATELIC 

&  NUMISMATIC 
HARCO  CATALOGS 


featuring  all  the  major  brands  .  .  . 
plus  the  exclusive  fast  selling  line  of 
HARCO  creations 

•  AMERICAN  •  ATCO 

•  CAPITAL  •  DENNISON 

•  DYMO  •  ELBE  •  FOLD-O- 
HINGE  •  FUL-VU  •  GROSSMAN 

•  HARCO  •  HARCO  MOUNTS 

•  HARRIS  •  MEGHRIG 

•  MINKUS  •  PRESIDENT  COIN 

•  SCOTT  •  SEEWELL  •  SEITZ 

•  SELSI  •  SWIFT  •  WHITE  ACE 

•  WHITMAN 


HARCO 


HAROLD  COHN  &  CO. 
3224  N.  HALSTED  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  60657 


FILL  OUT  AND 

MAIL 

NOW 


HAROLD  COHN  &  CO. 

3224  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60657 

Please  send  me  the  following.  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  no  charge  for  this  material. 

□  Philatelic  Catalog  □  Numismatic  Catalog 

□  Full  details  as  to  how  I  can  use  catalogs, 
with  my  imprint,  for  customer  mailers. 

STORE  NAME . 

STORE  ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 

BUYER'S  NAME . 
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The  Origin  of  the  1792 
Eagle-on-Olobe  Pattern 


by  Don  Taxor 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  coin 
of  our  own  Philadelphia  Mint 
changing  its  complete  identity. 
And  when  such  a  coin  is  trans¬ 
formed  not  once,  but  twice,  we 
have  a  situation  unparalleled  in 
numismatics. 

I  believe  most  of  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  1792  eagle-on- 
globe  pattern  illustrated  above. 
This  particular  impression  was 
struck  in  white  metal,  without  a 
collar,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  dies.  It  is  listed  by  Judd  as 
unique,  and  recently  T  had  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  it  for  the 
collection  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  Money  Museum. 

At  least  two  impressions  of  this 
pattern  are  known  in  copper,  and 
early  numismatists,  without  think¬ 
ing  too  clearly  on  the  subject, 
decided  that  they  were  cents. 
That  this  is  impossible  can  be 


easily  proven.  First  of  all  the 
eagle  device  on  the  reverse  was 
authorized  by  the  1792  Mint  Act 
for  gold  and  silver  coins,  but  not 
for  those  of  copper,  which  were 
to  show  instead  their  respective 
denominations.  Secondly,  while 
the  eagle-on-globe  piece  is  of  the 
same  general  size  as  the  early 
large  cents,  this  size  was  not 
adopted  until  January  1793,  when 
the  weight  was  reduced  to  203 
grains.  A  genuine  1792  cent, 
struck  in  conformity  with  the 
original  Mint  act,  is  the  Birch 
cent,  which  is  a  considerably 
larger  coin. 

Despite  these  rather  obvious 
facts,  the  1792  eagle-on-globe 
piece  was  known  to  collectors  as 
a  cent  until  only  about  a  decade 
ago. 

The  way  in  which  it  suffered 
its  first  change  of  identity  is  ex- 
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tremely  interesting,  and  in  de¬ 
tailing  it  I  must  digress  some¬ 
what. 

In  the  January  1897  issue  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Numis¬ 
matics,  Sylvester  Crosby  repro¬ 
duced  some  unpublished  letters  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  written  both  as 
our  minister  to  France  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  Jefferson,  as  is 
well  known,  took  a  great  interest 
in  our  coinage,  and  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
a  decimal  system  based  on  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar. 

In  1786,  Jefferson,  together 
with  the  English  coiner  Matthew 
Boulton,  witnessed  an  exhibition 
of  new  coining  techniques  given 
by  Jean  Pierre  Droz  at  the  Paris 
Mint.  Droz  was  not  only  a  superb 
engraver,  but  an  inventor,  and  on 
this  day  he  demonstrated  an  im¬ 
proved  press  with  a  segmented 
die  collar  for  stamping  the  edge 
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lore,  facts;  shows  how  to  enjoy 
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and  faces  of  the  coin  with  one 
blow.  As  a  result  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  he  was  employed  by  Boulton, 
but  before  long  returned  to  Paris 
as  a  free-lance  contract  coiner. 

When  the  American  Congress 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
Mint  in  March  1791,  Jefferson, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  began 
negotiations  to  hire  Droz  as  en¬ 
graver  and  chief  coiner.  Droz 
gave  indications  that  he  was 
available  for  the  job  and  in  July 
of  that  year  expressed  a  desire  to 
engrave  one  pair  of  dies  in 
France.  In  a  letter  of  November 
24,  which  Crosby  quotes,  Jeffer¬ 
son  wrote  to  the  American  min¬ 
ister  at  Paris,  William  Short: 

“You  mention  that  Drost  (sic.) 
wishes  the  devices  of  our  money 
to  be  sent  to  him,  that  he  may 
engrave  them  there.  This  cannot 
be  done,  because  not  yet  decided 
on.  The  devices  will  be  fixed  by 
the  law  which  shall  establish  the 
mint  .  .  .” 

In  early  October,  however,  even 
before  Jefferson  had  received  the 
letter  to  which  he  replied  as 
above,  Droz  decided  against 
leaving  France.  Thereafter  he 
steps  out  of  our  story  except  for 
some  fugitive  references  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  Jefferson’s  correspondence 
a  couple  of  years  later. 

Crosby,  on  reviewing  the  above 
mentioned  letters,  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Droz  had  actually 
prepared  dies  for  our  Mint  and 
set  about  to  determine  which  coin 
could  be  assigned  to  him.  Focus¬ 
ing  on  a  statement  of  Jefferson 
that  the  artist’s  work  was  rather 
faintly  relieved  he  concluded  that 
the  1793  chain  cent,  which  has 
indeed  low  relief,  must  be  a  Droz 
product!  That  the  crude  and  hi T- 
eous  caricature  on  the  chain  cent 
should  be  blamed  on  one  of  the 
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finest  engravers  in  all  Europe 
seems  fantastic,  but  such  was  the 
case,  and  Crosby’s  judgment  went 
unchallenged  for  more  than  a  half 
century. 

Sutherland,  in  Ins  Art  and 
Coinage,  published  1955,  acceded 
to  Crosby’s  basic  assumption  that 
Droz  had  made  dies  for  the  Mint, 
but  more  realistically  assigned  to 
him  the  1793  Liberty  cap  cent. 
Stylistically,  the  attribution  is 
not  unreasonable.  The  engraving 
is  extremely  fine  and  by  an  ob¬ 
viously  different  hand  than  previ¬ 
ous  and  succeeding  types.  More¬ 
over,  the  style  is  vaguely  French, 
particularly  with  the  addition  of 
the  Liberty  cap  as  in  Dupre’s 
Libertas  Americana  medal. 

The  compilers  of  the  Standard 
Catalogue  of  U.S.  Coins  went  a 
step  further.  On  the  basis  of  a 
strong  stylistic  similarity  between 
the  1793  Liberty  cap  cent  and  the 
1792  eagle-on-globe  piece,  they 
assigned  the  latter  also  to  Droz, 
calling  it  a  pattern  for  a  half¬ 
eagle.  This  tradition  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Dr.  Judd  in  his  book  on 
patterns,  though  he  frankly  ad¬ 
mits  in  his  introduction  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  about  the  piece. 

We  have  thus  followed  the  1792 
eagle-on-globe  pattern  from  its 
numismatic  birth  as  a  cent 
through  its  first  metamorphosis 
into  a  half  eagle  by  Jean  Pierre 
Droz. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this 
new  attribution  is  that  it  too 
doesn’t  fit  the  facts.  For  one 
thing,  the  head  on  the  1793  Lib¬ 
erty  cap  cent  reappears  on  the 
first  three  varieties  of  1794  for 
which  dies  were  completed  by 
Robert  Scot.  Thus,  even  if  Droz 
had  sent  over  a  head  punch,  we 
would  still  have  to  account  for 
the  rest  of  the  1793  Liberty  cap 


cent  dies,  which  are  of  a  uni¬ 
formly  fine  style.  More  important, 
the  remainder  of  the  pertinent 
Jefferson  correspondence,  which 
Crosby  never  saw,  makes  it  clear 
that  Droz’s  request  to  engrave 
dies  was  not  repeated.  Certainly 
an  official  approval  of  the  project, 
discussion  of  fee,  sending  of  de¬ 
vices  to  the  American  minister 
at  Paris,  sending  of  dies  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  finally  payment  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  could  not  all  have 
taken  place  without  even  a  vague 
acknowledgment ! 

And  yet,  if  Droz  didn’t  design 
the  1792  eagle-on-globe  piece  and 
the  1793  Liberty  cap  cent,  who 
did  ?  Both  coins  reflect  the  same 
hand,  and  the  style  is  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  Robert  Birch, 
Adam  Eckfeldt,  Henry  Voight 
and  Robert  Scot,  all  of  whom  en¬ 
graved  dies  for  the  early  mint. 

Before  attacking  the  problem 
directly,  I  would  like  to  digress 
once  more  to  consider  the  half¬ 
eagle  attribution  now  accepted 
for  the  eagle-on-globe  piece. 
There  are  three  very  good  reasons 
to  reject  this  on  its  face.  First, 
the  coining  of  gold  was  not  a 
priority  project  of  the  Mint  which 
did  not,  in  fact,  begin  its  issue 
until  July  1795.  Second,  the  eagle- 
on-globe  piece  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  adopted  half¬ 
eagle.  Last,  the  piece  actually 
approximates  the  size  of  the 
quarter  dollar,  for  which  dies  may 
have  been  ordered,  since  by  mid- 
1792  they  had  already  been  made 
for  the  half  disme  and  disme. 

Briefly  then,  our  problem  is  to 
find  someone  among  the  local 
talent  who  was  not  only  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Mint,  but  was  a 
highly  skilled  engraver,  possibly 
with  French  training,  liked  to 
place  his  eagles  on  a  half  globe, 
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and  was  early  engaged  in  making 
pattern  dies  for  the  quarter  dol¬ 
lar. 

To  begin,  I  submit  that  Joseph 
Wright  is  that  person,  and  the 
engraver  of  the  1792  eagle-on- 
globe  pattern  as  well  as  the  1793 
Liberty  cap  cent.  Wright’s  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Mint  is  well 
known,  for  just  before  his  death 
of  yellow  fever,  in  September 
1793,  he  had  been  chosen  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Washington  as  its  first 
regular  engraver. 

In  my  history  of  the  Mint,  I 
quote  a  letter  from  Jefferson, 
written  on  June  4,  1793,  which 
states  his  intention  to  imme¬ 
diately  hire  a  permanent  engraver 
for  the  Mint.  That  Joseph  Wright 
was,  in  fact,  the  man  engaged  is 
evident  from  President  Washing¬ 
ton’s  letter  of  October  11  to  Jef¬ 
ferson,  which  reads:  “I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  with  your  concurrence, 


chosing  (sic.)  an  engraver  in 
place  of  Mr.  Wright.” 

Since  the  first  half  cents,  issued 
on  July  20,  1793,  were  not  from 
Wright’s  dies,  it  is  probable  that 
he  began  his  service  no  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  that  month. 
In  any  case,  he  must  have  been 
in  the  Mint  by  August,  which 
would  have  given  him  ample  time 
to  engrave  the  dies  from  which 
the  first  1793  Liberty  cap  cents 
were  struck  on  September  15. 

The  second  question  is  whether 
Wright  was  a  sufficiently  skilled 
medallic  artist  to  have  designed 
the  two  coins  now  assigned  to 
him.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say 
“yes”  on  the  basis  of  his  Henry 
Lee  medal  which  some  of  you 
may  be  familiar  with.  This  medal 
was  recently  illustrated  in  the 
late  Dick  Kenney’s  list  of  early 
American  die-sinkers  published  by 
the  Whitman  Numismatic  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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The  third  question,  that  of 
French  influence,  can  be  answered 
by  the  fact  that  Wright,  as  a 
young  man,  studied  in  Paris  under 
the  aegis  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  had  ample  opportunity  to 
absorb  current  styles. 

The  question  of  the  eagle-on- 
globe  motif  is  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  light  of  a  statement 
made  by  artist  William  Dunlap 
in  1834.  Dunlap,  a  friend  of 
Wright’s,  observed: 

“He  [Wright]  was  a  modeller 
in  clay  and  practised  die-sinking, 
which  last  gained  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  shortly  before  his 
death,  of  die-sinker  to  the  Mint. 
(I  have  before  me  a  design  for  a 
cent,  made  by  'Mr.  Wright,  and 
dated  1792.  It  represents  an  eagle 
standing  on  the  half  of  a  globe, 
and  holding  in  its  beak  a  shield 
with  the  thirteen  stripes.  The  re¬ 
verse  has  been  drawn  on  the  same 
piece  of  paper,  and  afterwards  cut 
out.)” 

Dunlap  was,  of  course,  incor¬ 
rect  in  certain  respects.  An  eagle 
design  was  eligible  only  for  a 
gold  or  silver  U.S.  coin,  and  then 
for  the  reverse,  not  obverse,  side. 
The  sketch,  which  was  cut  out  of 
the  paper  presumably  to  make  an 
initial  transfer-wax  impression  in 
the  die,  might  have  been  for  the 
obverse  of  the  coin,  or  for  an 
alternate  reverse  which  omitted 
the  shield.  In  any  case  we  can  say 
that  Wright  was  definitely  pre¬ 
paring  designs  for  a  coin  in  1792, 
that  this  coin  was  probably  the 
size  of  the  cent  of  Dunlap’s  day 
or  an  early  quarter  dollar,  and 
that  the  eagle  was  standing  on  a 
half  globe. 

That  Wright  actually  carried 
out  his  designs  and  prepared 
quarter  dollar  dies  for  the  Mint 
is  shown  by  a  letter  contained  in 


the  miscellaneous  treasury  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  National  Archives 
as  part  of  the  statement  of  ac¬ 
count  offered  by  Joseph  Stretch, 
the  administrator  of  Wright’s 
estate  after  his  death.  This  let¬ 
ter  is  written  by  one  Moid  Weth- 
erill,  presumably  a  friend  of 
Wright,  and  dated  September  11, 
1793.  It  reads: 

“Joseph  Wright  being  very  ill 
and  not  expecting  to  recover  re¬ 
quested  the  subscriber  to  make  a 
memorandum  as  follows: 

“That  the  said  Joseph  Wright 
had  presented  an  account  against 
the  United  States  for  cutting  a 
medal  amount  fifty  Guineas. 

“Two  Essays  of  a  Quarter  Dol¬ 
lar  cut  by  direction  of  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  Esqr.  and  presented  to 
him  (broke  in  hardening)  value 
about  40  Guineas.” 

By  “cutting”  a  medal  and 
essays  of  a  quarter  dollar,  Wright 
was,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
dies.  In  relating  this  reference  to 
the  eagle-on-globe  piece,  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  dies  breaking  is  sig¬ 
nificant  because  it  would  explain 
not  only  the  absence  of  any  silver 
impressions  but  also  the  heavy 
die  cracks  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Guide  Book  plate  specimen. 

We  have  thus  answered  our  sev¬ 
eral  criteria,  to  wit,  that  Joseph 
Wright  was  a  superior  artist,  that 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Mint  in 
1792  to  cut  dies,  that  these  dies 
were  of  quarter  dollar  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  that  one  rejected  sketch 
showed  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
half  globe.  On  the  basis  of  these 
facts,  I  believe  we  can  now  safely 
reattribute  the  1792  eagle-on- 
globe  piece  as  a  pattern  for  a 
quarter  dollar,  designed  by  the 
first  appointed  engraver  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  Joseph 
Wright. 
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I  would  like  to  purchase  a  few  Colonial 
collections,  as  well  as  choice  and  rare 
individual  items.  If  you  have  any  of  this 
material  available,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  contact  me. 


Excellent  offerings  of  early  U.S. 
coins,  colonials  and  paper  money 
for  type  collectors  and  die  variety 
specialists.  Available  in  almost  all 
grades,  average  to  top  condition. 
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of  our  approval  selections.  We  assemble  sets  of  colonial  coins  and  paper 
money  to  special  order  for  the  individual  collector.  May  we  have  references, 
please? 


Let  me  make  offers  for 
your  nice  early  U.S.  and 
colonial  coins.  You  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised. 


dicliGSid  PicJzesi 

Specializing  in  early  United  States  and  Colonials 

A.N.A.  —  A.N.S. 

Telephone  516  MAyfair  1-0763 
P.O.  Box  123 
Albertson,  N.Y.  11507 

You  buy  with  authority  when  you  buy  from  a  specialist 
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by  Walter  Breen 


UNITED  STATES  MINT  ISSUES 


Large  Cents  (conlM) 


1844  over  81. 

2-  or  more  probably  3-digit  logotype  first  punched  inverted  (rotated 
180°)  and  then  corrected.  N-2;  common,  except  in  red  mint  state.  This 
is  one  of  Longacre’s  more  obvious  blunders. 


1844.  Parts  of  18  within  bust. 

Date  first  begun  (lightly  punched)  extremely  high,  then  partly  effaced; 
parts  of  18  still  visible,  protruding  from  upper  edge  of  bust  and 
embedded  within  bust.  Proofs  only.  Not  in  Newcomb;  known  as  Breen 
8.  Most  1844  proofs  are  from  this  blundered  obverse  die. 
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1846.  Jumbled  date. 

Date  first  cut  high  and  at  an  angle,  then  repunched  properly;  on  early 
die  states  the  date  appears  as  a  confused  jumble  of  lines.  N-4.  Also 
conies  with  several  reverses  varying  from  Newcomb’s  description; 
these  are  much  more  rare. 


1847.  Double  date. 

Shows  unmistakable  traces  of  the  original  logotype  numerals  placed 
just  to  the  left  of  the  corrected  date.  These  traces  are  especially 
noticeable  near  the  1,  8  and  4. 


1847.  Large  7  over  small  7. 

Three-digit  logotype  used  to  make  the  184,  then  a  small  7  (apparently 
the  punch  intended  for  half-cents  or  for  half  eagles)  put  in,  too  high, 
then  corrected  with  the  regular  large  7  punch.  Upper  part  of  the 
small  7  still  visible.  Newcomb  2  and  31.  Rare. 


1851  over  81. 

Same  explanation  as  for  1844  over  81.  Newcomb  3,  state  a.  Note: 
The  twelve-star  coins  of  1808  and  1855  are  not  from  blundered  dies, 
but  rather  from  progressive  die  failure. 
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Small  (  "ents 


1867  over  smaller  67. 

Probably  not  misused  dime  logotype  as  formerly  believed,  but  over  mis¬ 
placed  and  lightly  punched  regular  logotype.  Rare  only  in  mint  state. 


1873.  Closed  3.  Double  LIBERTY. 

The  die  was  misaligned  in  one  of  its  trips  to  the  press  for  hubbing 
with  the  Indian  head  device.  Note  doubling  on  other  details — notably 
feathers  and  curls.  Discovered  by  this  writer,  about  1956.  Less  than 
a  dozen  now  reported,  most  of  them  in  worn  condition. 


1922.  “Plain,”  no  mintmark. 

This  is  not  from  deliberate  omission  of  mintmark,  nor  yet  from  a 
clogged  die  as  often  claimed.  Rather,  at  least  one  obverse  die  was 
used  until  it  was  so  badly  worn  that  this  detail  disappeared  altogether. 
Lapping  in  situ  to  remove  clash  marks  may  also  have  contributed 
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to  the  effect.  Some  specimens  show  a  badly  worn  reverse  die;  others, 
from  the  latest  state  of  the  obverse  die,  show  a  reasonably  sharp 
reverse  (evidently  a  replacement  die).  Denver  mint  personnel  were 

not  committing  an  error  with  this  piece;  rather,  it  is  a  testimony  to 

emergency  conditions.  A  moderately  large  quota  of  cents  had  to  be 
completed  from  a  group  of  dies  really  insufficient  to  strike  that 

number  and  allow  for  acceptable  results.  No  more  cent  dies  were 

forthcoming  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  authorities  in  the  parent  mint 
were  pressuring  Denver  officials  to  finish  the  cents  and  begin  striking 
Peace  dollars  as  soon  as  possible.  Genuine  1922  “plain”  cents  always 
show  worn  die  surfaces,  parts  of  Lincoln’s  coat  being  almost  invisible, 
I  in  LIBERTY  too  small,  RT  joined  with  the  R  oddly  shaped,  WE 
blurred,  first  T  in  TRUST  light  and  too  small,  22  much  thinner  than 
19,  etc.;  and  under  a  microscope  a  faint  trace  of  the  D  may  still 
remain.  Forgeries  will  show  none  of  these  details,  and  they  may 
show  scrape  marks  where  the  D  was. 


1955.  “Shift”  or  double  date. 

Entire  obverse  device  more  or  less  doubled,  more  by  rotation  than 
by  linear  displacement,  through  the  same  process  that  had  produced 
the  1873  above.  Most  specimens  seem  to  have  turned  up  in  circulation 
in  Massachusetts.  Inspectors  located  and  destroyed  many  of  these 
coins  before  they  were  to  leave  the  mint,  condemning  the  blundered 
die  as  well.  Often  claimed  as  rare,  but  it  can  be  called  scarce  only  in 
uncirculated  with  full  mint  red  (not  the  kind  produced  by  cyanide). 
Average  condition  is  Extremely  Fine  with  traces  of  lustre.  Many  cast 
and  a  few  struck  counterfeits  exist;  the  casts  are  all  recolored  and 
off  weight,  the  struck  pieces  have  the  doubling  aligned  differently 
from  the  genuine.  To  be  genuine,  a  piece  must  match  the  above  illus¬ 
tration  exactly  in  alignment  of  doubled  letters. 

Two  Cent  Pieces 


1864.  Double  punched  date. 

In  this  particular  variety,  all  four  digits  are  double  and  overlapping, 
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the  logotype  having  been  first  punched  at  an  angle  and  then  re¬ 
punched,  giving  a  grotesque  effect.  There  are  many  ether  minor  recut 
dates,  at  least  one  with  18  doubled.  All  these  are  very  scarce. 


1865.  Double  date. 

Similar  to  preceding;  the  logotype  was  first  punched  low  and  slanting- 
down  to  right,  so  that  the  5  appears  especially  widely  doubled — the 
first  5  about  half  its  own  height  below  the  “real”  5.  There  are  other 
doubled  and  partly  doubled  dates,  all  very  scarce. 


1867.  Double  motto. 

The  shield  suffered  a  hubbing  misalignment,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  1873  double  LIBERTY  and  1955  “shift”  cents.  Very  rare,  especially 
above  Fine  condition. 


1871.  Double  motto. 

More  than  %<of  the  specimens  of  this  date  show  some  doubling  on 
motto  and  other  details  of  the  shield,  but  never  as  prominently  as 
on  the  1867.  A  few  proofs  are  known  with  the  same  feature. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Sterling  Commentary 


by  l\ .  K.  Jirrssrft. 


F./r./v..  s. 


THE  SILVER  FLORIN  OF  EDWARD  VII 


When  Edward  VII  came  to  the 
throne  in  1901,  engraver  G.  W. 
de  Saulles  was  commissioned  to 
engrave  dies  for  a  new  series  of 
coins.  De  Saulles  had  participated 
in  engraving  dies  for  some  of  the 
coins  of  Queen  Victoria  and  had 
shown  a  particular  degree  of  skill 
in  his  ornate  design  of  the  florin. 
The  new  series  of  coins  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1902  was  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditional 
motifs  and,  like  all  changes, 
brought  about  a  rash  of  comments 
by  self-styled  critics. 

De  Saulles’  departure  from  the 
lifeless  formal  designs  of  earlier 
coin  types  is  best  exemplified  by 
the  outstanding  and  lively  figure 
of  Britannia  on  the  florin.  The 
design  used  from  1902  until  1910 
shows  the  personification  of 
Britain,  not  in  her  traditional 
seated  position,  but  rather  in  a 


vivacious  standing  form  with  flow¬ 
ing  robes  caught  in  a  breeze.  The 
figure  has  a  Greco-Roman  ap¬ 
pearance,  although  the  artist  did 
not  capture  the  true  style  of  that 
period.  Apparently  de  Saulles  was 
influenced  by  the  classical  figure 
of  France  represented  on  coins  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  mark¬ 
ing  a  revival  of  this  sort  of  figure 
best  seen  on  the  coins  issued  by 
Italy  under  Victor  Emanuel  III 
and  culminating  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  standing  figure  of  Liberty 
produced  by  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens  for  the  United  States 
$20.00  gold  piece. 

As  charming  as  the  design 
might  seem  today,  it  certainly  did 
not  meet  with  immediate  public 
approval.  The  Daily  Graphic  in 
1904  contained  an  article  concern¬ 
ing  a  Mr.  Griffith,  who  brought 
his  comments  about  the  coin  be- 
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fore  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
his  summary  he  asked  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he 
would  state  the  name  of  the  artist 
who  designed  the  new  florin  coin, 
by  whom  such  artist  was  selected, 
and  whether  after  open  competi¬ 
tion  or  not.  At  this  late  date  it 
seems  a  pity  that  de  Saulles’ 
signature  was  not  placed  on  the 
reverse  of  the  florin,  for  it  was 
this  side  that  has  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  The  obverse,  it 
seems,  was  done  in  far  too  low 
relief,  and  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  wear  on  the  coin  leaves 
it  rather  unattractive.  In  addition 
to  this,  collectors  often  experience 
difficulty  in  finding  a  particularly 
sharp  specimen,  even  in  uncir¬ 
culated  condition. 

Returning  to  the  reverse  of  this 
coin,  the  Exchequer  admitted  that 
the  artist  was  Mr.  de  Saulles  and 
that  there  was  in  fact  no  com¬ 
petition  for  the  design.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  stand¬ 
ing  figure  of  Britannia  was  orig¬ 
inally  drawn  from  life  and  that 
the  daughter  of  the  then  Master 
of  the  Mint  had  posed  for  de 
Saulles. 

Mr.  Griffith’s  criticism  of  the 
coin  pointed  out  that  the  sea 
horizon  sloped  from  left  to  right, 
and  that  the  figure  of  Britannia 
was  so  designed  that  the  head  and 
body  were  not  in  the  proportions 
usually  associated  with  the  best 
representations  of  the  female 
form.  That  there  were  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  second  foot  and  that 
the  rim  of  the  coin  had  no  bead¬ 
ing,  support  it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith  was  so'  disappointed  with  the 
design  that  he  proposed  to  with¬ 
draw  the  coins  from  circulation 
and  issue  a  subsequent  coinage  to 
correct  these  errors.  Happily, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


replied  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  withdrawing  the  coins  or  of 
making  a  new  design. 

Specimen  sets  of  the  complete 
issue  of  1902  were  coined  in  matte 
proof.  The  surface  of  these  coins 
is  unlike  any  other  in  British 
numismatic  history,  having  a  dull 
opalescent  finish.  As  attractive  as 
these  coins  were,  the  matte  proofs 
of  1902  represent  the  only  such 
issue  and  an  experiment  that  has 
never  since  been  attempted.  Nor¬ 
mal  business  strikes  were  also 
issued  in  1902  and  for  every  date 
from  then  to  the  end  of  this 
rather  short  series  in  1910. 

Edward  VII  florins  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  scarce,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  years  1904  and  1905. 
Specimens  in  uncirculated  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  purchased  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $12.00  to  $15.00  for 
the  more  common  dates.  When 
the  new  florins  were  designed  for 
George  V,  Kruger  Gray  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  engrave  the  reverse 
design,  and  the  charming  stand¬ 
ing  figure  of  Britannia  never 
again  saw  the  light  of  day.  Gray’s 
motif  was  based  strictly  upon  the 
florin  reverse  created  by  L.  C. 
Wyon  and  used  on  the  Victorian 
coins  issued  from  1887  through 
1892,  a  design  which  today  seems 
rather  lifeless  compared  to  the 
outstanding  work  of  de  Saulles. 


Star-spangled  gift  idea 
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U.S.  GOLD  COINS  FOR  SALE 

% 

Br.  Unc.  St.  Gaudens  $20.  Price  each  $50.50.  Your  choice:  1908  P  NM  1911  D  1914  D 
1925  P,  1926  P,  1927  P.  Also  I9C7  P  NM  $56.50. 

Br.  Unc.  Liberty  $20.  Price  each  $49.95.  Your  choice:  1898  S  1900  P  1904  P  1907  P  Olher 
BU  $20  $54.95  ea.  Choce:  1894  S,  1897  P,  1899  P,  1901  P,  1903  P. 

Br.  Unc.  Liberty  $10.  Price  each  $28.50.  Your  choice:  1881  P,  1882  P,  1892  P,  1893  P, 

1894  P.  Other  BU  Liberty  $10  $32.50  ea.  Choice:  1880  S,  1885  P  1887  S  1889  S  1898  S 

1899  S,  1907  P.  Also  1906  D  $37.95. 

Br.  Unc.  Liberty  $5.  Price  each  $21.50.  Your  choice:  1882  P  1892  P  1899  P  1900  P  1901  P 
1901  S,  1905  P,  1906  P. 

Br.  Unc.  Indian  $5.  Price  each  $24.50.  Your  chocie:  190?  PD,  1910  P,  1911  P,  1913  P,  1915  P 

Br.  Unc.  Indian  $2.50.  Price  each  $26.75.  Your  choice:  1908  1909  1910  1911  P  1912  1 9 1 3 

1915,  1925  D,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1929.  Also  1914  P  $34.95.  I9l'4  D,  $29.95 

Br.  Unc.  Liberty  $2.50  (choice).  Price  each  $41.95.  Your  choice:  1878  P  1879  P  1901  P 
thru  1907  P. 


1 943-PDS  STEEL  CENT  SETS 


5  Sets  For  . $4.95 

10  Sets  For  .  9.50 


Yes,  the  free  50c  holder  comes 
with  each  and  every  set! 


Over  the  years,  we  have  sold  many  Unc. 
rolls  and  sets  of  BU  steel  cents.  Many  of 
the  cents,  although  Uncirculated,  were 
tarnished.  We  have  recently  had  these 
cents  reprocessed  so  that  they  look  as 
good  as  before.  We  now  offer  our  Un¬ 
circulated  set,  reprocessed  to  a  nice  bril¬ 
liance,  at  these  bargain  prices.  Each  set 
comes,  as  pictured,  in  the  silver  lettered 
50<?  Plastic  holder!  Guaranteed  Uncircu¬ 
lated  before  processing. 


°“rPrice  $1,10 


Per  Set 


(as  pictured,  including  holder) 


FINLAND  MINT  SETS.  We  are  now  delivering  BU  Fininsh  Mint  sets,  heat  sealed  in  proof 
type  pouch.  Contains  I  Penni,  5,  10,  20,  50  Pennia  and  silver  Markka.  Price:  $1.79  per 
set.  5  sets  $7.95.  10  sets  $13.95.  Finland  BU  100  Markka  (Y-53)  $1.00  ea.  5  pcs.  $4.50. 
10  pieces  $7.50.  Finland  BU  200  Markka  (Y-54)  $1.50  ea.  5  pieces  $6.75.  10  pieces  $12.50. 

1965  French  Proof  Like  Mint  Sets.  Comes  in  original  mint  presentation  box  and  contains 
I,  10,  20  centimes,  */2  franc,  I  franc  and  silver  5  francs  and  new  silver  10  francs. 
Special  price:  $8.25  ea.,  while  they  last. 

Our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  holiday  season  to  all  of  our  customers  and 
friends. 

Everything  is  postpaid  and  insured  to  you. 


GERALD  ZAID  (A.N.A.) 

P.O.  Box  3483  Dept.  W  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 
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PAUL  REVERE 

and  the  Mystery  of  the 
Massachusetts  Coppers 

by  Lynn  Glaser 


Copper  1776  Massachusetts  Cent  Pattern 


There  are  three  unique  copper 
coins  of  Massachusetts  bearing 
the  date  1776  about  which  vir¬ 
tually  nothing  is  known.  Stylistic 
evidence  indicates  a  common  en¬ 
graver  and  though  their  pedigrees 
are  incomplete,  the  fact  that  they 
were  discovered  independently 
augurs  well  for  their  authenticity. 

The  largest  piece  is  33  mm.  in 
diameter,  weight  198  grains. 
Crosby  wrote  that  it  was  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  collection  of  W.  S. 
Appleton  and  had  previously  been 
owned  by  J.  Colburn  of  Boston, 
who  obtained  it  around  1852  from 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  then  a  school¬ 
boy  coin  collector.  Hooper  had 
purchased  it  from  a  grocer  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Boston  who 
found  it  many  years  before  while 


excavating  on  his  premises  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hull  or  Charter  Street 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
addition  to  his  dwelling.  It  is 
illustrated  in  the  Guide  Book, 
where  it  is  called  a  “Cent.”  The 
piece  is  today  in  the  collection 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

There  is  a  medium  sized  piece 
of  29  mm.,  weight  unknown.  The 
coin  is  listed  as  No.  1436  in  Nu¬ 
mismatics  of  Massachusetts,  a 
1923  publication  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society.  It  is 
described  as  follows:  “Ob.  DE¬ 
FENSOR  LIBERTATIS  Female 
Seated.  Rev.  PROVINCE  OF 
MASSA.  Indian  erect  to  left. 
Probably  a  pattern.  The  only 
known  specimen  belongs  to  Mr. 
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Howland  Wood.”  The  coin  is 
holed.  The  reverse  is  very  similar 
to  the  Massachusetts  cent  de¬ 
scribed  above.  The  animal  which 
sits  at  the  feet  of  Liberty  on  the 
reverses  of  the  Pine  Tree  and  the 
Janus  pieces  appears  on  this  re¬ 
verse  as  well.  (The  M.H.S.  de¬ 
scription  confuses  the  obverse 
with  the  reverse.)  The  Indian  on 
the  obverse  seems  to  have  a  bow 
and  arrow.  Edgar  Adams  knew  of 
the  piece  when  it  was  in  the  Par¬ 
sons  collection.  He  speculated  that 
it  was  a  pattern.  It  is  struck  over 
an  Irish  halfpenny  of  1747,  and 
now  reposes  in  the  collection  of 
the  American  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  smallest  piece  measures  23 
mm.,  weighs  81  grains.  Crosby 
described  it  when  it  was  in  Stick - 
ney’s  collection.  Stickney  thought 
that  Revere  was  the  engraver  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  found  with  some 


DEALERS 

ONLY 

WHOLESALE  SERVICE 

We  feature  the  world’s  finest 
quality  supplies.  If  you  are 
within  150  miles  of  Evansville 
all  orders  $50.00  or  more  will 
be  shipped  prepaid. 

STERLING 

NUMISMATIC  SUPPLIES 

1351  Washington  Avenue 
Evansville,  Indiana 


proof  impressions  from  currency 
plates  known  to  have  been  by 
Revere.  Also  found  in  the  lot  was 
a  piece  which  Crosby  described 
as  engraved  (actually  a  cast  cop¬ 
per  piece),  which  he  illustrates. 
The  Massachusetts  halfpenny  has 
its  denomination  written  upside 
down  in  order  to  make  it  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  reading  of  the 
legend. 

The  cast  copper  piece  is  unlike 
the  other  pieces.  It  illustrates  an 
eagle  standing  upon  something 
which  may  be  a  crown.  Around 
the  margin  are  twelve  stars.  The 
reverse  shows  a  large  shield  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thirteen  stars.  The 
shield  contains  only  meaningless 
scroll  devices.  Stylistic  evidence 
makes  us  place  this  coin  in  a  later 
period.  The  eagle  on  it  bears  no 
similarity  to  contemporary  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  American  eagle. 
It  is  so  unlike  the  devices  which 
appear  on  all  the  American  pieces 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
any  association  it  could  have  had 
with  eighteenth  century  America. 
It  does,  however,  strongly  re¬ 
semble  the  eagle  which  appears 
on  the  1811,  1812,  and  1813  coin¬ 
age  of  the  Mexican  Revolutionary 
Supreme  National  Junta,  and  may 
be  associated  with  some  such  for¬ 
eign  group.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
by  Revere  I  would  not  like  to 
guess. 

It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  Revere  is  responsible  for 
the  other  pieces. 

1)  Stylistically  they  seem  to  be 
his.  Compare  the  letters  of  the 
dates  on  the  copper  pieces  with 
the  dates  1776  and  1778  on  the 
Massachusetts  Currency  of  the 
October  18,  1776  and  October  16, 
1778  issues.  The  shape  of  the  6 
wherever  used  is  identical.  This 
alone  is  practically  sufficient  to 
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1776  Massachusetts  Copper  Pattern 


diagnose  Revere’s  engravings. 
Similarly  the  lettering  in  MAS¬ 
SACHUSETTS  STATE  on  the 
Pine  Tree  “cent”  looks  very  much 
like  the  lettering  of  the  same 
words  on  a  number  of  bills  from 
the  above  mentioned  emissions, 
even  to  the  leaning  S’s  and  the 
asymmetrical  A  in  State.  For 
further  consideration  we  have  the 
similarity  of  the  Pine  Tree  on 
the  “cent”  to  the  type  metal  cuts 
on  the  reverse  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  bills.  Consider  also  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  the  Indian  on  the  me¬ 
dium  sized  copper  with  an  Indian 
Revere  had  engraved  two  years 
before  for  the  masthead  of  the 
Essex  Journal  and  Merrimack 
Packet.  It  would  also  appear  that 
these  dies  were  engraved  by 
someone  with  a  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  of  plate  engraving  than  die 
engraving.  The  modeling  is  slight 
and  on  the  Pine  Tree  piece  par¬ 
ticularly  does  not  even  dominate 
the  field.  The  texture  of  the  Pine 
Tree  is  just  scratched  in,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  copper  plate,  and 
the  trunk  and  branches  are  just 
deep  cuts  made  with  a  wide  en¬ 
graver’s  buren,-  more  suited  for 
intaglio  engraving  than  die  cut¬ 
ting.  The  incising  of  the  lines  in 
the  globe  on  the  reverse  would 
be  better  if  they  were  below  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  on  the  coin 
rather  than  above.  (This  same 


carelessness  also  appears  on  the 
Connecticut  cents).  It  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  thinking 
of  a  plate  engraver  to  cut  them 
into  the  die  rather  than  out. 

2)  These  coins  are  generally 
believed  to  be  patterns  submitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  for 
a  possible  state  coinage,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  maker  did  not  just 
strike  the  three  coins  without  en¬ 
couragement  and  then  fail  to 
show  the  pieces  to  the  legislature. 
However,  in  the  records  dealing 
with  their  emissions  of  paper 
money,  it  appears  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  did  not  know  any  other 
engravers.  Even  after  Gill  and 
Fleet  took  over  the  printing  of 


Not  now,  stupid  —  Wait  until  1 
start  playing  the  flute! 
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the  Massachusetts  paper  while 
Revere  was  in  the  army,  the  legis¬ 
lature  sent  representatives  to  see 
Revere  to  try  and  get  him  to  do 
some  work  on  the  side  for  them. 
This  even  went  as  far  as  altering 
the  dates  on  his  plates,  something 
any  apprentice  could  do.  The  rea¬ 
son  given  for  continuing  the  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  Dec.  7,  1775 
notes  on  the  Sept.  17,  1776  notes 
was  that  the  old  plates  could  be 
used,  suggesting  that  in  Revere’s 
absence  new  ones  could  not  be 
had.  Furthermore,  while  Revere 
was  still  in  disgrace  after  the 
Penobscot  expedition,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  government  of  February 
2,  1781,  paid  him  eight  pounds  in 
silver,  fifteen  pounds  in  paper  of 
the  new  emission,  and  six  hundred 
pounds  of  the  old  emission  for  the 
engraving  of  a  new  seal.  Although 
Revere  doubtless  had  friends  in 
the  Massachusetts  government,  it 
appears  that  he  was  doing  the 
State  a  favor  by  taking  time  out 
for  engraving  while  in  the  army, 
and  it  would  only  be  very  fast 
friends  who  would  have  enabled 
him  to  get  the  seal  commission 
while  his  reputation  was  under  a 
cloud,  had  the  Legislators  known 
of  someone  else  who  was  avail¬ 
able.  Had  the  Massachusetts  cop¬ 
pers  been  presented  by  any  other 
person  they  would  have  known 
another  engraver. 


SUBSCRIPTION  NOTICE 

Subscription  orders  must  reach 
this  office  before  the  10th  of 
January  in  order  to  have  the 
subscription  begin  with  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  the  Journal.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  received  after  the 
10th  of  January  will  begin  with 
the  March  issue.  Back  issues 
of  the  Journal  are  not  available. 
Subscriptions  will  not  begin 
with  the  previous  month’s  issue. 


3)  The  maker  of  these  pieces 
was  obviously  a  radical  patriot 
anxious  to  convince  the  State  to 
take  another  step  beyond  the 
issuing  of  paper  money  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  sovereignty.  Anyone 
less  than  a  radical  would  not  have 
dared  suggest  usurping  the  Royal 
coinage  prerogative  in  addition 
to  expanding  the  currency  with¬ 
out  authorization.  Revere  was  a 
fiery  patriot  if  there  ever  was 
one. 

4)  Thus  far  every  device  on  the 
coppers  has  appeared  in  Revere’s 
monographic  repertoire,  except 
for  the  Three  Heads  design  on  the 
halfpenny  and  perhaps  the  animal 
at  Liberty’s  feet.  It  was  Revere 
and  Revere  alone  who  demon¬ 
strated  a  particular  concern  for 
the  Goddess  of  American  Liberty, 
so  that  she  finally  made  her  un¬ 
equivocal  debut  on  the  coppers 
and  is  even  labeled  as  such  on  the 
halfpenny.  The  Indian  and  Pine 
Tree  appear  in  other  Revere  work. 
The  three  heads  on  the  halfpenny 
are  mysterious.  I  believe  they 
may  have  been  an  attempt  to  por¬ 
tray  three  patriots.  Stickney 
thought  the  heads  referred  to  the 
political  spectrum  with  Whigs 
facing  forward  and  Tories  back¬ 
ward.  The  head  facing  front 
would  represent  the  moderates. 

The  other  new  device  is  the 
animal  on  all  three  coins.  It  has 
always  been  assumed  to  be  a  dog. 
A  writer  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Numismatics,  Vol.  10,  claimed 
it  was  a  cat.  This  animal  has  been 
an  emblem  of  Liberty  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  old  emblem  books 
the  goddess  is  symbolized  by,  or 
is  accompanied  by,  a  cat.  In  1603 
Ben  Johnson  used  it  along  with 
an  allegorical  representation  of 
Liberty.  The  writer  knew  of  an 
engraving  of  the  Boston  Tea 
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1776  “Janus  Head’ 

Party  which  showed  a  cat  at  the 
feet  of  Liberty,  and  also  a  cat 
appeared  as  a  rude  type  metal  cut 
on  the  title  page  of  a  Connecticut 
Almanac  for  1779.  Although  a 
dog  appears  in  Revere’s  en¬ 
graving  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
we  have  never  seen  one  of  his 
cats.  The  animal  on  the  Janus 
halfpenny  looks  a  good  deal  like 
a  cat;  maybe  it  is. 

6)  Revere  often  made  sug¬ 
gestions  about  currency  issues  to 
the  Congress.  These  patterns 
could  easily  be  one  of  them. 

7)  Stickney  claimed  the  Janus 
piece  was  discovered  with  proofs 
from  Revere’s  currency  plates. 

If  we  know  the  engraver  of  the 
pieces  now  we  must  decide  exactly 
what  it  was  he  engraved.  The 
smallest  piece  is  marked  as  a 
halfpenny,  although  it  is  very 
light.  A  Royal  halfpenny  usually 
weighed  152  grains.  However,  due 
to  the  inflated  value  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  currency  with  respect  to 
sterling,  Royal  and  underweight 
counterfeit  halfpence  were  worth 
two  thirds  of  a  penny  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  currency  in  1775.  When 
Virginia  halfpence,  weighing 
about  116  grains,  were  introduced 
in  1775,  the  local  merchants  were 
aware  that  the  counterfeit  half¬ 
pence  which  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  copper  circulating  in  the 
colonies  often  weighed  as  little 
or  less  than  their  halfpence,  yet 
were  valued  higher.  This  re- 


Pattern  Halfpenny 

stricted  the  circulation  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  coins  at  face  value.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  British  blockade 
endangered  the  flow  of  refined 
copper  to  American  shores  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  further 
increasing  the  value  of  copper. 
Therefore  the  weight  of  eighty- 
one  grains  would  be  reasonable 
if  the  Massachusetts  coin  was 
going  to  circulate  freely. 

Although  the  intended  weight 
of  the  Indian  piece  of  29  mm.  is 
unknown,  the  dies  were  slightly 
larger  than  the  Royal  halfpenny, 
probably  indicating  a  weight, 
when  it  was  new,  of  slightly  over 
the  Royal  halfpenny,  or  twice  the 
weight  of  the  Janus  halfpenny.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  years 
previously  Royal  halfpence  passed 
for  pennies  and  still  were  worth 
as  much  as  four-fifths  of  a  penny 
in  some  colonies,  and  the  fact 
that  they  could  be  expected  to 
pass  that  high  again  because 
of  the  blockade,  we  might  assume 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  one 
penny  piece,  that  is,  one  penny 
in  Massachusetts  currency. 

The  real  mystery  is  what  the 
“cent”  really  was.  Crosby  noted 
the  letters  1  C  L  M,  which  are 
separated  by  the  Pine  Tree,  and 
thought  they  meant  1  Cent  Law¬ 
ful  Money.  This  makes  no  sense. 
First  of  all,  “Lawful  Money”  is 
an  expression  which  would  only 
occur  after  an  English  denomina¬ 
tion.  A  debt  of  10  Shillings  Law- 
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ful  Money  meant  that  the  debt 
was  to  be  paid  not  in  English 
shillings  but  in  the  “current  law¬ 
ful  money  of  the  province.”  Each 
province  established  an  arbitrary 
rate  at  which  the  Spanish  dollar 
— current  lawful  money — could  be 
exchanged  for  shillings  (usually 
5s.  6d.  or  6s.,  although  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  Spanish  coin 
was  only  4s. 6d).  The  10  shilling 
Lawful  Money  debt  would  then 
require  one  Spanish  dollar  and  6 
“reales”  or  “bits”,  if  the  rate  were 
6s.  to  the  dollar.  So,  the  expres¬ 
sion  “Lawful  Money”  after  any¬ 
thing  except  a  British  coin  de¬ 
nomination  is  meaningless. 

Furthermore,  we  first  hear  the 
word  ‘cent’  in  reference  to  a  coin 
in  January  1782,  in  an  entirely 
different  context.  Robert  Morris 
suggested  that  the  lowest  silver 
coin  of  the  U.S.  “might  be  called 
a  cent”  to  be  composed  of  one 
hundred  units.  He  was  using  it  to 
mean  a  unit  of  a  hundred  parts 
instead  of  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  unit,  as  it  subsequently  became. 
When  Robert  Morris  retired  in 
1784,  Congress  created  the  Board 
of  the  Treasury.  On  April  8,  1786, 
two  members  of  the  board, 
Samuel  Osgood  and  Walter  Liv¬ 
ingston,  sent  three  reports  on 
money  to  Congress.  In  one  they 
proposed  “that  the  two  copper 
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coins  shall  be  as  follows:  One 
equal  to  the  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  federal  dollar  to  be  called 
a  cent.  And  one  equal  to  the  two 
hundredth  part  of  the  federal  dol¬ 
lar  to  be  called  a  half  cent.” 
Identical  language  was  used  when 
the  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
the  following  year.  The  word 
“cent”  remained  strange,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  this  quotation  from  the 
first  Annals  of  Congress  from 
1789:  “He  used  the  term  cents 
because  it  was  a  denomination  of 
national  coin,  fixed  by  the  late 
Congress,  ten  of  which  make  a 
dime  and  ten  dimes  one  dollar.”1 

Jefferson,  in  his  notes  on  the 
establishment  of  a  money  unit  in 
1782  or  ’83,  suggested  the  decimal 
division  of  the  Spanish  Dollar, 
which  previously  had  only  been 
divided  into  reales.  He  said,  “If 
we  adopt  the  dollar  for  our  unit, 
we  should  strike  4  coins,  one  of 
gold,  two  of  silver  and  one  of 
copper.”  He  called  this  last,  which 
was  to  be  a  hundredth  of  a  dollar, 
a  “penny  or  copper,”  nowhere  a 
cent. 

There  is  one  other  objection. 
The  Pine  Tree  piece  weighs  198 
grains,  and  perhaps  was  intended 
to  weigh  even  more,  as  the 
planchet  doesn’t  completely  fill 
out  the  dies.  But  the  Spanish 
dollar  was  valued  at  108  British 
halfpence  weighing  only  152 
grains  or  less. 

Robert  Morris’  use  of  “Cent” 
to  denote  a  unit  of  one  hundred 
parts  may  be  the  answer  to  this 
riddle.  The  expression  was  not 
unknown  before  the  1780’s.  In  his 
dictionary  compiled  in  1765, 
Samuel  Johnson  knew  the  word 
as  a  synonym  for  hundred,  its 
most  common  usage  being  in  “per 

1.  The  Washington  tokens  of  1783  which 
include  the  word  ‘cent’  were  all  struck 
at  a  later  date. 
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Revere’s  Engraving  for  the  MERIMACK  PACKET  Masthead. 


cent.”  Decimal  divisions  of  money, 
space  and  weight  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  early  as  a  hundred 
years  before.  Revere,  being  a  po¬ 
litical  revolutionary,  may  also 
have  been  interested  in  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  units  of  measure. 
His  Pine  Tree  piece  is  probably 
a  pattern  for  a  unit  composed  of 
one  hundred  of  his  pattern 
pennies  and  two  hundred  of  the 
pattern  halfpence.  Struck  in  sil¬ 
ver,  a  coin  of  this  size  could  easily 
correspond  to  an  even  hundred  of 
the  Massachusetts  Indian  Pennies 
of  1776.  Since  the  Janus  coin,  and 
probably  the  Indian  coin,  were 
being  struck  at  a  debased  stand¬ 
ard  to  correspond  with  the  equally 
debased  state  “Lawful  Money,” 
all  three  of  these  coins  could  be 


designated  “Lawful  Money.”  The 
initials  may  have  been  omitted 
from  the  smaller  coins  because 
of  their  low  value  and  small  sur¬ 
face.  On  a  unit  of  approximately 
the  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar  it 
would  be  more  necessary  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  standard  on  which  it 
was  struck. 

NOTES 

Paul  Revere  has  occasionally 
been  designated  as  the  designer 
of  the  Pitt  farthings  and  half¬ 
pence.  This  is  erroneous.  He  en¬ 
graved  a  portrait  of  William  Pitt, 
although  not  a  profile.  Smithers 
may  have  made  some  use  of 
Revere’s  portrait  when  he  en¬ 
graved  the  dies  but  Revere  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  medalet. 
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(Continued  from  December) 


JOHN  HULL 


A  goldsmith  (1624-1683)  who  was  the  mintmaster  of  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  and  who  coined  the  early  silver  coins  of  the 
colony  at  Boston. 


EDWARD  HULSEMAN 


An  engraver  of  New  York  City  whose  address  between  1837  and 
1841  was  at  80  Nassau  Street.  His  initial  H  appears  on  the  Hard  Times 
tokens  bearing  Low  numbers  104  and  51. 
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AUGUSTUS  HUMBERT 


United  States  Assayer  of  Gold  in  California  who  issued,  in  1851 
and  1852,  his  famous  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces. 

JONATHAN  tfVGERSOLL 

See  James  Jarvis 

CHARLES  CROMWELL  INGHAM 

A  painter  who  designed  the  Edwin  Forrest  medal  engraved  by 
C.  C.  Wright.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1796,  came  to  New  York  in 
1816  and  helped  found  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He  died  in 
1863. 

ELIAS  JACKSON 
Of  Litchfield,  Conn.  See  Harmon. 

JAMES  JARVIS 

The  coiner  of  New  Haven  who  was  responsible  for  the  Fugio  and 
Connecticut  Cents.  On  Oct.  20,  1785,  Samuel  Bishop,  Joseph  Hopkins, 
James  Hillhouse,  and  John  Goodrich  were  given  exclusive  right  to 
establish  a  mint  to  coin  Connecticut  coppers  for  five  years.  On  Nov. 
12,  1785  these  men  formed  a  copartnership  with  Pierpont  Edwards, 
Jonathan  Ingersoll,  Elias  Shipman,  and  Abel  Buel  (who  cut  the  dies). 
In  April  1786,  James  Jarvis  became  a  partner  by  buying  out  Edwards, 
Shipman,  and  part  of  Ingersoll.  In  September  of  1787,  the  mint  was 
leased  to  Mark  Leavenworth  for  six  weeks. 

Regarding  the  Fugio  Cents  of  1787,  the  first  coins  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  we  quote  from  the  Journal  of 
Congress  which  is  reproduced  by  Crosby:  “.  .  .  There  are  two  contracts 
made  by  the  board  of  treasury  with  James  Jarvis,  the  one  for  coining 
three  hundred  tons  of  copper  of  the  federal  standard,  to  be  loaned  to 
the  United  States,  together  with  an  additional  quantity  of  forty-five 
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tons,  which  he  was  to  pay  as  a  premium  to  the  United  States  for 
the  privilege  of  coining  .  .  .  The  other  contract  with  said  Jarvis  is  for 
the  sale  of  a  quantity  of  copper,  amounting,  as  per  account,  to  71,174 
pounds;  this  the  said  Jarvis  has  received  at  the  stipulated  price  of 
eleven  pence  farthing  sterling,  per  pound,  which  he  contracted  to  pay 
in  copper  coin,  of  the  federal  standard,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
August  1788  .  . 

JOSEPH  JENKS 


The  die-cutter  and  mechanic  of  the  Saugus  (Mass.)  Iron  Works  who 
engraved  the  first  Massachusetts  shilling  in  1652.  From  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Records,  vol.  iv,  quoted  by  Crosby,  we  find  that  .  .  .  “This 
Joseph  Jencks,  Sen.,  had  previously  been  said  to  be  ‘of  Linn,’  and 
it  is  supposed  it  was  he  who  cut  many  of  the  dies  for  the  coinage  of 
this  mint.” 

ALFRED  JONES 

A  line  engraver  who  was  born  in  England  in  1819.  From  1834  to 
1838  he  worked  for  the  banknote  firm  of  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and 
Edson  of  Albany,  N.Y.  He  designed  the  Henry  Clay  medal  (Satterlee 
119)  the  dies  of  which  were  executed  by  C.  C.  Wright. 

JOHN  KAY 

A  mechanic  and  patternmaker  of  Salt  Lake  City  who  was  the  first 
coiner  and  one  of  the  die-cutters  for  the  Mormon  gold  coinage  of  1849 
to  1860.  See  Barlow  and  Taylor. 

KELLOGG  AND  COMPANY 


From  Edgar  H.  Adams  we  quote  the  following:  “The  firm  of 
Kellogg  &  Co.  was  composed  of  John  G.  Kellogg,  formerly  of  Auburn, 
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N.Y.,  and  George  F.  Richter,  who  began  an  assaying  business  as 
“Kellogg  &  Co.”  at  106  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Dec.  19, 
1853.  In  1854  Mr.  Richter  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  Augustus 
Humbert  joined  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  firm  changing  its  title  to  Kellogg  & 
Humbert,  although  the  coins  issued  at  their  assay  office  all  bore  the 
name  of  Kellogg  &  Co.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  private 
assay  offices  operated  in  California.  Immense  amounts  of  coin  were 
produced  with  their  stamp,  the  total  amount  issued  being  estimated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000,000.”  The  issues  were  twenty-dollar 
pieces  of  1854  and  1855  and  fifty-dollar  pieces  in  1855. 

WILLIAM  KNEASS 


The  second  engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint.  Born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1781,  Kneass  served  in  the  mint  from  1824  to  1840  when  he  died. 
Among  his  works  are  Washington  medals,  the  pattern  half-dollar  of 
1838,  the  gold  coinage  of  1834  and  1838  as  well  as  the  silver  coinage 
of  1836  to  1838. 

FRANCIS  X.  KOHLER 


A  die-cutter  born  in  Germany  in  1818  and  who  started  his  business 
in  Baltimore  in  1851.  Most  widely  known  for  his  sutler  checks,  Kohler 
was  also  responsible  for  several  medals  among  which  are  the  Wreckers 
Medal  and  the  award  medal  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He 
died  in  1886. 
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The  State  Assayer  of  California  who  issued  several  gold  ingots  from 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  branches  of  the  State  Assay  Office. 
These  very  rare  pieces  are  dated  1850. 


GEORGE  F.  ALBERT  KUNER 

Born  in  Lindau,  Germany  in  1819,  Kuner  learned  gold  and  silver- 
smithing  at  an  early  age.  The  turmoils  of  1848  saw  him  arrive  in  this 
country  as  a  political  refugee  and  he  settled  in  San  Francisco.  After 
a  brief  interlude  with  Moffat  and  Co.,  he  started  his  own  engraving 
business  in  1849.  The  following  private  gold  coins  were  engraved  by 
him:  Baldwin  5,  10,  20;  Dunbar  &  Co.  5;  Humbert  50  dollar  slugs; 
N.G.N.  5;  Schultz  &  Co.  5;  all  the  coins  of  Wass  Molitor  &  Co.  and 
the  Mormon  5  dollar  piece  of  1860.  Kuner  also  made  the  dies  for 
various  Mechanic  Institute  medals  as  well  as  the  seals  for  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  He  died  in  1906. 


LANDER 

According  to  Bushnell,  Lander  of  New  York  cut  the  dies  for  the 
William  J.  Mullen  store  card  in  1837  (Adams,  N.Y.  616). 


MAJ.  ELI  LEAVENWORTH 

From  Crosby  P.  223:  .  .  We  further  find  from  the  information 

of  Majr  Eli  Leavenworth  that  he  has  made  blank  coppers  the  last 
fall  had  them  stamped  in  New  York  with  various  impressions — some 
few  of  them  with  an  impression  similar  to  the  impression  of  the 
coppers  coined  by  the  aforementioned  compy. — We  further  find  that 
Abel  Bewel  has  gone  to  Europe  that  previous  to  his  departure  he 
gave  his  son  Benjamin  Bewel  liberty  to  coin  coppers  which  business 
he  is  now  pursuing  and  has  just  began  to  stamp  them  all  .  .  .”  Crosby, 
in  addition,  believes  that  Leavenworth  was  responsible  for  the  Liber - 
natus,  Clinton,  Non  Vi  Virtute  Vici,  and  the  Immunis  Columbia  of 
1787. 


MARK  LEAVENWORTH 
SEE  Jarvis. 
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LEONARD 

A  die-sinker  whose  best  known  works  were  the  Henry  Clay  medals 
bearing  the  Satterlee  numbers  121-123,  124-5,  128-130. 


ROBERT  LOVETT,  SR. 


The  father  of  three  famous  die-sinkers,  George  H.,  Robert,  Jr.,  and 
J.  D.  The  elder  Lovett  was  known  in  Philadelphia  from  1816  to  1822 
and  is  known  to  have  worked  in  New  York  as  early  as  1825.  In 
addition  to  his  own  rare  store  card  struck  in  1833-34,  he  is  best  known 
for  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Medal  of  1848. 

(To  be  Continued ) 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  four  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Through 
systematic  nepotism,  the  French  Emperor  granted  lands  to  his  siblings. 
The  coins  which  they  issued  form  a  group  of  particular  interest. 
Marie  Louise,  the  Austrian  Archduchess  who  deserted  Napoleon  at 
his  downfall,  is  also  included  in  this  present  grouping. 

Joseph  Napoleon  1768-1844 


In  1806  Napoleon  made  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  Two  years  later  Joseph  replaced  Charles  TV  as  King  of  Spain. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Peninsular  War  he  was  forced  out  and  fled 
to  France,  then  moved  to  America  after  Napoleon’s  defeat,  living  at 
Bardentown,  New  Jersey  from  1815  to  1841.  He  spent  his  last  years 
in  Italy,  dying  there  in  1844. 

Shown  here  is  a  gold  Onza  of  320  Reales  issued  in  Spain  in  1812. 
The  obverse  legend  proclaims  the  ruler  Joseph  Napoleon  by  the  Grace 
of  God  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Louis  Napoleon  1778-1846 

Napoleon’s  brother  Louis  became  King  of  Holland  in  1806.  Unlike 
many  beneficiaries  of  the  Emperor’s  kindness,  Louis  took  his  new 
position  rather  seriously  and  attempted  to  reign  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch.  Napoleon’s  Decree  of  Berlin,  forbidding  commerce  with  the 
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Coalition  Powers,  worked  a  great  hardship  upon  the  Dutch;  Louis, 
placing  his  people’s  welfare  above  that  of  France,  refused  to  follow 
his  brother’s  edict.  In  1810  Napoleon  forced  him  to  abdicate  and  took 
the  crown  himself.  Louis  died  in  Italy  in  1846. 

The  coin  illustrated  is  a  silver  Gulden  of  Holland  dated  1809.  The 
obverse  inscription  reads  LOUIS  NAPOLEON  KING  OF  HOLLAND 
in  Dutch. 


Napoleon’s  youngest  brother  was  in  the  French  West  Indies  Navy. 
He  spent  three  years  in  Baltimore  to  escape  the  British,  and  there 
married  Elizabeth  Patterson  in  1803.  A  son  was  born  to  the  couple. 
In  1807  Jerome  returned  to  France  where  Napoleon  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  marriage  and  promptly  decreed  a  divorce,  then  immediately 
married  him  to  Catherine  of  Wurttemburg.  The  territory  of  West¬ 
phalia,  a  portion  of  Prussia,  was  presented  to  Jerome  as  a  wedding 
present. 


Jerome  proved  a  weak  and  dissolute  man.  He  fought  in  the  Russian 
campaign  and  led  a  division  at  Waterloo.  He  left  France  after  the 
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defeat,  returning  in  1847  to  receive  honors  at  the  court  of  his  Nephew 
Napoleon  III.  During  this  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  was  known  as 
Prince  Jerome. 

A  grandson  of  Jerome  and  Elizabeth  Patterson  Bonaparte  was 
Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte  (1851-1921).  A  political  leader  in  Baltimore, 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Attorney  General  under  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt. 

The  coins  shown  here  are  both  Westphalian  issues  of  Jerome.  The 
first  is  a  gold  10  Thaler  piece,  the  second  a  silver  Two  Frank. 


Elisa  Bonaparte  Baciocclii  1777-1820 


Napoleon’s  sister  Elisa  married  Felix  Pasquale  Baciocchi,  an  in¬ 
significant  captain  of  infantry.  Napoleon  made  her  Princess  of  Lucca 
and  Piombino  in  1805  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  in  1809.  Widely 
admired  for  her  intelligence,  Elisa  lived  in  retirement  after  the 
Waterloo  defeat. 

The  coin  shown  here,  a  silver  5  Franchi  of  Lucca  and  Piombino, 
shows  the  conjoined  busts  of  Elisa  and  Felix. 

Marie  Louise  1791-1847 


Napoleon  divorced  Josephine  in  1809  because  their  marriage  was 
childless.  The  next  year  he  married  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  Francis 
I  of  Austria.  She  bore  him  a  son  who  was  to  become  known  as  Na¬ 
poleon  TI.  When  Napoleon  was  defeated  in  1814,  Marie  Louise  deserted 
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him  and  fled  to  Vienna.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  subsequently  awarded 
her  the  Italian  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacensa  and  Guastalla. 

Marie  Louise  agreed  never  to  communicate  with  her  husband.  Na¬ 
poleon  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  son,  but  the  boy,  known  as 
Ij  Aiglon  or  The  Eaglet,  never  ruled,  ultimately  dying  in  1832  while 
a  virtual  prisoner  in  Vienna. 

The  coin  illustrated  above  is  a  gold  piece  of  10  Lire  of  Parma, 
struck  in  Milan  in  1815. 


Joachim  Murat  1767-1815 


Murat  was  one  of  Napoleon’s  most  important  military  leaders.  In 
1800  he  married  Napoleon’s  sister  Caroline;  they  were  made  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Berg  in  1806  and  two  years  later  succeeded 
brother  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Until  Marie  Louise 
bore  a  son,  Caroline  had  hoped  her  own  son  would  ultimately  inherit 
Napoleon’s  throne.  She  then  intrigued  with  his  enemies  without 
success. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Austrian  political  manipulator 
Metternich  attempted  to  maintain  Murat  in  power.  But  when  Na¬ 
poleon  made  a  fresh  bid  for  world  power  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
Murat  rashly  deserted  his  new  allies.  He  was  executed  after  the 
defeat.  Caroline  fled  to  Austria. 


The  first  coin  shown  here  is  a  Thaler  of  Berg  and  Cleves  of  1806, 
the  second  a  gold  40  Franchi  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  of 
1810.  Note  that  the  latter  piece  identifies  Murat  as  “Gioacchino 
N apoleone”  while  the  reverse  inscription  proclaims  him  “Prince  and 
Great  Friend  of  France.” 
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Bird  ornoment  on  lintel  from  Avdot 


Obverse  Stylised  impression  of  Avdat. 

Reverse:  Replica  of  Nabatean  coin  of  the  first  century  CE 

Bronze  45  mm  $  4  Silver  45  mm  $14  (Mailing  included) 

Full  numismatic  and  historical  details  are  included  in  accompanying 
leaflets. 

THE  SERIES  COMPRISES  COIN-MEDALS  OF  ASHKELON,  ACRE, 
TIBERIAS,  BEIT-SHE'AN,  AVDAT,  CAESAREA,  JAFFA,  LOC, 
AND  JERUSALEM. 

The  proceeds  from  sales  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  historical  sites. 

Available  from: 

ISRAEL  GOVERNMENT  COINS 
AND  MEDALS  CORPORATION 


1  1  Keren  Hayesod  Street,  Jerusalem 


850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 


FIFTH  in  a  series  of  nine,  featuring  historical  cities 
in  Israel 
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Shield 

Nickels 

by  J.  Sherrod  Taylor 


The  Shield  type  nickel,  issued 
from  1866  through  1883,  traces 
its  beginnings  to*the  Longacre  pat¬ 
terns  of  1865.  In  this  year  pat¬ 
terns  for  the  three-cent  and  five- 
cent  nickel  pieces  first  appeared. 
The  purpose  of  issuing  such  coins 
was  to  aid  in  the  redemption  of 
the  fractional  currency  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  Officially  the 
nickel  five-cent  piece  was  author¬ 
ized  on  May  16,  1866. 

In  order  to  know  the  facts  and 
understand  the  evolution  of  coin 
designs,  one  must  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  people  who 
are  actually  responsible  for  their 
execution.  Mr.  J.  B.  Longacre 
designed  the  Shield  type  nickel. 
He  was  appointed  by  President 
Tyler  to  the  position  of  Mint 
Engraver  in  1844.  A  former  por¬ 
trait  engraver,  Longacre  had  had 
no  experience  in  die  sinking.  At 
first  this  handicap  did  not  affect 
his  work,  but  later  he  received 
much  criticism.  At  one  point  in 
his  career,  he  evdn  feared  that  he 
might  lose  his  job.  Finally,  after 
years  of  work,  he  did  become  a 
competent  die  sinker.  One  ob¬ 
server  (Leonard  Forrer — Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  of  American 
Medalists)  has  appropriately 


written :  “The  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions  during  the  Longacre  term 
were  numerous  and  important, 
both  as  to  alloys  and  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  pattern  pieces  also 
record  various  experiments  in  the 
art  of  coining. ” 

Basically  the  original  design 
of  the  Shield  nickel  was  kept.  The 
obverse  shows  an  ornate  shield, 
with  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  at  the  top  and  the  date 
at  the  bottom.  The  reverse  of  the 
1866  pieces  and  some  of  the  1867 
pieces  bears  a  circular  pattern  of 
stars  which  encloses  a  large  “5”. 
Rays  are  interspersed  between 
the  stars.  However,  early  in  1867 
the  rays  were  eliminated  from  the 
design. 

During  the  first  two  years  of 
issue  quite  a  number  of  additional 
designs  were  minted  on  pattern 
planchets.  Busts  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  and  Liberty  were  com¬ 
bined  with  several  reverse  types. 

Of  the  pattern  pieces,  two  are 
of  particular  interest.  Probably 
the  most  famous  is  the  unique 
1869  muling  of  a  regular  obverse 
die  with  the  regular  obverse  die 
of  a  one  cent  piece  (Judd  No. 
691).  It  was  struck  on  a  five-cent 
planchet.  The  other  piece  is  the 
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“blind  man’s”  Shield  nickel  which 
was  minted  in  1882.  Similar  to 
the  “blind  man’s”  Liberty  nickels 
(See  Lawrence  Block’s  “V”  nickel 
ai'ticle  in  the  April  Journal) , 
it  (Judd  No.  1697)  was  struck 
from  regular  dies  and  has  five 
equally  spaced  bars  on  the  edge 
so  that  a  blind  person  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  it.  This  pattern  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  and  commands  a 
premium  of  about  $3000. 


the  following  information  was 
supplied  through  his  generosity. 

For  years  modern  numismatists 
have  been  puzzled  by  entries  in 
early  coin  manuals  and  auction 
catalogues  which  list:  “1866 
large  date  shield  nickel”  or  “1866 
small  date  shield  nickel.”  About 
fifty  years  ago  these  were  ap¬ 
parently  common  terms  in  nu¬ 
mismatic  circles.  However,  no 
“true”  specimens  of  either  type 


Judd  #418.  One  of  several  patterns  struck  before  the  adoption  of  the  Shield  Nickel. 
This  piece  shows  the  adopted  obverse  design  with  the  reverse  design  first  used  in  1867. 
This  piece  was  coined  in  1865. 


Oddly,  the  five-cent  nickel  coins 
circulated  side  by  side  with  the 
five-cent  silver  coins  until  half 
dimes  were  discontinued  in  1873. 

The  Shield  nickel  series  is  very 
interesting  to  the  “FIDO”  col¬ 
lector,  too.  Numismatists  who 
specialize  in  errors,  die  varieties, 
and  the  like  have  long  been  fas¬ 
cinated  by  this  sequence.  One  man 
who  has  done  much  to  broaden 
the  horizons  of  all  such  collectors 
is  Mr.  James  G.  Johnson  of  Coin 
World.  Mr.  Johnson  writes  two 
columns,  “Fair  to  Very  Fine”  and 
“Collectors  Clearinghouse,”  for 
this  weekly  publication.  From 
time  to  time  he  has  discussed  the 
Shield  nickel  series,  and  much  of 


exist  today.  (We  don’t  know  for 
sure  which  we  have!)  Modern 
collectors  evidently  have  the  large 
date  variety.  Recently  a  coin 
which  may  unlock  the  door  of  this 
mystery  was  discovered.  This 
coin  shows  the  usual  date  with  a 
large  6  on  the  end,  but  another 
date  is  present  underneath  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  small  6  on  the 
end.  Unlike  many  double  dates, 
both  digits  are  clearly  shown. 
Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  mint  dates 
were  punched  on  the  planchets 
separately.  Furthermore,  it  is 
thought  that  the  large  date  was 
punched  over  the  small  date. 
Thus,  the  small  date  would  be 


Judd  #467.  An  1866  pattern  nickel  with  the  Washington  obverse  and  a  wreath  reverse. 
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Judd  #486.  Another  1866  pattern,  this  piece  showing  a  bust  of  Lincoln. 


quite  scarce  if  only  one  die  had  it 
and  that  was  re-made.  More  re¬ 
search,  though,  indicates  that  at 
least  two  dies  of  the  small  date 
did  exist  (another  re-punched 
coin  shows  the  last  6  in  a  different 
position).  It  is  possible  that  all 
of  the  dies  (however  many  there 
were  originally)  with  small  dates 
were  re-punched  with  larger  date 
figures.  This  ^ould  explain  the 
apparent  disappearance  of  the 
small  date  variety.  Some  numis¬ 
matists  believe  that  the  size  of  the 
stars  on  this  coin  is  supposed  to 
differ  along  with  the  size  of  the 
date;  hence:  “large  date,  small 


nickels  should  study  them  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  size  of  date,  stars,  and 
motto.  These  studies  should  be 
made  available  to  the  general  nu¬ 
mismatic  public.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  the  above  theories  be 
proved  or  disproved. 

Another  illustration  of  the 
punched  date  is  the  1868  strike 
which  surrounds  the  ball  at  the 
base  of  the  shield.  (See  photo.) 

The  Shield  nickel  series  is  also 
endowed  with  off-center,  blobbed 
letter,  and  die  break  varieties. 
Any  sequence  which  boasts  such 
an  assortment  of  types  should  be 
of  widespread  interest. 


Judd  #561.  Struck  in  1867,  this  pattern  was  a  forerunner  of  the  V-nickel.  Note  the 
“V”  on  the  reverse  superimposed  over  a  stylized  shield. 


stars”  and  “small  date,  large 
stars.”  This,  too,  is  only  conjec¬ 
ture.  One  clue  which  is  important 
in  untangling  this  mystery  is  the 
nickel’s  motto.  Should  someone 
discover  two  different  size  mot¬ 
toes,  then  we  would  probably  have 
something.  .  However,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  apt  to  be  very  minute 
and  microscopic  examination 
would  be  necessary.  Of  course, 
the  only  real  answer  lies  in  re¬ 
search.  Some  collector  with  a 
large  accumulation  of  1866  Shield 


DATE  ANALYSIS: 

—1866— 

This  was  the  first  year  of  issue. 
With  a  mintage  of  14,742,500  this 
coin  rates  as  common.  However, 
steady  premium  advances  have 
been  seen  in  all  of  the  higher 
grades  because  of  type-collector 
demand.  The  proofs  have  really 
been  popular  and  in  demand  in 
the  last  two  years,  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unavailability  of 
1867  Rays  proofs. 
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Date 

Condition 

1947 

1951 

1957 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1866 

Good 

$  2.00 

$  1.25 

$  1.50 

$  3.75 

$  4.25 

$  6.00 

Unc. 

12.50 

10.00 

16.00 

35.00 

50.00 

100.00 

Proof 

35.00 

30.00 

65.00 

290.00 

600.00 

1225.00 

1867 

Good 

4.00 

2.25 

4.00 

5.00 

5.50 

7.50 

Rays 

Unc. 

17.50 

25.00 

45.00 

87.50 

95.00 

137.50 

Proof 

115.00 

135.00 

575.00 

— 

— 

— 

1867 

Good 

.75 

.50 

.85 

1.20 

1.50 

2.75 

without 

Unc. 

5.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

14.00 

26.00 

Rays 

Proof 

12.00 

10.00 

17.50 

36.00 

42.50 

65.00 

1868 

Good 

1.00 

.65 

.90 

1.25 

1.50 

2.75 

Unc. 

4.50 

5.00 

8.50 

10.50 

14.00 

26.00 

Proof 

12.00 

10.00 

17.50 

36.00 

40.00 

65.00 

1869 

Good 

1.00 

.65 

1.25 

2.00 

2.50 

3.50 

Unc. 

4.50 

5.50 

11.00 

14.50 

16.00 

30.00 

Proof 

10.00 

10.00 

21.00 

40.00 

47.50 

67.50 

1870 

Good 

1.75 

1.25 

1.75 

2.50 

2.75 

4.50 

Unc. 

6.75 

7.50 

12.50 

16.00 

20.00 

35.00 

Proof 

12.50 

12.50 

22.50 

40.00 

48.50 

70.00 

1871 

Good 

15.00 

10.00 

17.50 

25.00 

29.50 

37.50 

Unc. 

40.00 

45.00 

75.00 

115.00 

142.50 

175.00 

Proof 

75.00 

75.00 

100.00 

170.00 

195.00 

265.00 

1872 

Good 

1.50 

1.00 

2.25 

3.00 

3.50 

4.50 

Unc. 

6.75 

7.50 

1100 

19.00 

22.50 

35.00 

Proof 

10.00 

10.00 

17.50 

32.00 

39.00 

67.50 

1873 

Good 

1.25 

1.00 

2.25 

3.00 

3.50 

4.75 

closed  3 

Unc. 

5.50 

6.50 

12.00 

21.00 

23.50 

37.50 

Proof 

9.00 

9.00 

15.00 

27.50 

32.50 

58.00 

1873 

Good 

Not  C 

istinguished 

2.50 

3.00 

4.75 

open  3 

Unc. 

From  Above 

16.00 

20.00 

37.50 

1874 

Good 

3.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

6.00 

7.50 

Unc. 

9.00 

10.00 

16.50 

21.00 

25.00 

40.00 

Proof 

15.00 

15.00 

30.00 

50.00 

55.00 

80.00 

1875 

Good 

5.00 

3.50 

7.00 

10.00 

11.00 

15.00 

Unc. 

15.00 

22.50 

40.00 

63.00 

80.00 

105.00 

Proof 

37.50 

35.00 

55.00 

95.00 

110.00 

150.00 

1876 

Good 

2.00 

1.75 

3.50 

5.00 

6.00 

8.00 

Unc. 

6.50 

7.50 

15.00 

19.00 

27.50 

40.00 

Proof 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

32.00 

37.50 

60.00 

1877 

Proof 

80.00 

85.00 

150.00 

400.00 

775.00 

1150.00 

1878 

Proof 

25.00 

30.00 

55.00 

100.00 

160.00 

275.00 

1879 

Good 

1.25 

2.00 

5.50 

9.00 

10.00 

14.00 

Unc. 

5.50 

7.50 

15.00 

25.00 

37.50 

57.50 

Proof 

8.00 

9.00 

20.00 

35.00 

55.00 

80.00 

1880 

Good 

2.00 

3.50 

8.00 

11.50 

13.50 

18.00 

Unc. 

8.00 

10.00 

17.50 

34.00 

45.00 

65.00 

Proof 

17.50 

14.00 

25.00 

42.50 

55.00 

80.00 

1881 

Good 

1.75 

2.50 

5.50 

9.00 

10.00 

13.00 

Unc. 

6.00 

7.00 

14.00 

25.00 

40.00 

52.00 

Proof 

7.50 

8.00 

17.50 

35.00 

45.00 

75.00 

1882 

Good 

.75 

.65 

1.35 

1.50 

1.75 

2.75 

Unc. 

2.00 

2.75 

6.50 

10.00 

14.00 

24.00 

Proof 

4.00 

4.00 

9.00 

17.00 

30.00 

56.00 

1883 

Good 

.85 

.85 

1.25 

1.40 

2.00 

3.50 

Unc. 

2.25 

2.75 

5.50 

9.50 

14.00 

25.00 

Proof 

3.50 

4.00 

8.00 

16.00 

25.00 

50.00 

1883/2 

Ex.  Fine 

75.00 

Unc. 

110.00 

125.00 

150.00 
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Judd  #1697.  The  famous  “Blind  Man’s  Nickel”  of  1882.  This  piece  had  five  raised 
bars  on  the  edges  so  that  a  blind  man  could  distinguish  it. 


—1867  Rays— 

The  1867  Shield  nickel  with 
rays  is  the  most  valuable  coin  of 
the  series  in  proof  condition  and 
is  unpriced  in  the  latest  Red- 
book.  Rapid  price  advances  have 
also  been  noted  in  uncirculated. 

— 1867  Without  Rays — 

With  a  mintage  of  30,909,500 
(both  varieties) ,  this  coin  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  common  piece  in 
the  series.  Being  reasonably 
priced  in  all  grades,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  among  type  set 
collectors.  Of  course,  proofs  de¬ 
mand  the  highest  premiums. 

— 1 868 — 

This,  too,  is  a  common  date 
(mintage — 28,817,000) .  Although 
it  is  a  bit  rarer  than  the  above 
piece,  its  price  structure  is  identi¬ 
cal  in  all  grades. 

—1869— 

Its  mintage  of  16,395,000  com¬ 
pares  rather  favorably  with  that 
of  the  1866.  But,  not  being  bol¬ 
stered  by  typeset  demand,  it 
has  not  been  as  popular.  Thus, 
reasonable  prices  prevail  in  all 
grades,  including  proof. 

—1870— 

« 

This  coin  is  somewhat  scarcer 
than  the  above  piece.  Slight  price 
advances  are  noted  in  all  grades. 
Recently  proofs  and  uncirculated 
specimens  have  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand. 


—1871— 

This  is  the  key  of  the  regular 
issues.  With  a  mintage  of  561,000 
pieces  it  ranks  as  very  scarce  in 
all  grades,  and  better  than  aver¬ 
age  price  advances  have  been 
noted  from  good  to  proof,  too. 
As  a  key  this  coin  is  always  in 
good  demand  among  serious  col¬ 
lectors. 

—1872— 

This  date  is  quite  common. 
However,  nice  price  advances 
have  been  seen  in  uncirculated 
and  proof  during  the  past  few 
years. 

—1873— 

This  date  presents  two  distinct 
varieties  to  the  collector — the 
open  and  closed  3’s.  Reference 
to  the  table  shows  that  the  closed 
3  variety  was  once  believed  to  be 
the  scarcer  of  the  two,  but  the 
years  have  eroded  the  difference 
in  price.  For  an  explanation  of 
“closed  and  open  3’s”  readers 
might  consult  page  85  of  the  1966 
Red  Book.  Both  varieties  are  rela¬ 
tively  common. 

—1874— 

This  date  is  a  good  bit  scarcer 
than  most  of  the  above  coins — 
mintage  was  3,538,000.  Good  price 
advances  are  noted  in  almost  all 
grades,  especially  uncirculated 
and  proof. 
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1868  Shield  Nickel  with  date  punched  in  over  bottom  of  ball. 


—1875— 

A  semi-key,  this  coin  is  a  must 
for  all  date  collectors.  Advances 
are  noted  in  all  of  the  higher 
grades. 

— 1 876 — 

A 1  though  this  coin  was  struck 
in  about  the  same  quantity  as  the 
above  piece,  it  has  not  attained 
the  same  price  level.  It  is  in  fair 
demand  only. 


Li;i!  iiml  Vi  Muslin 

3112  Jenkins  Arcade 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.  15222 

Specializing 

in 

U.S.  COINS  & 
CURRENCY 

also 

DISTRIBUTORS  IIP 
cum  SUPPLIES 


—1877— 

This  date  was  struck  only  in 
proof  condition  especially  for  col¬ 
lectors.  Please  note  the  astronom¬ 
ical  gains  of  this  piece  since  1947. 
With  a  mintage  of  about  500,  this 
is  a  true  rarity.  It  is  very  popular 
with  advanced  collectors  and  has 
sparked  a  good  deal  of  invest¬ 
ment  interest. 

— 1878 — 

Struck  only  in  proof  (2,350) ,  it, 
too,  demands  a  high  premium. 
Despite  the  price  gap  between 
this  coin  and  the  1877,  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  investment  newsletter 
suggests  that  the  two  are  of  equal 
rarity. 

-1879-1881— 

Shield  nickels  of  this  three-year 
period  are  in  the  same  class  as 
dimes,  quarters  and  halves  of  cor¬ 
responding  dates.  Only  a  small 
number  of  business  strikes  were 
produced  and  very  few  have  sur¬ 
vived  to  this  day.  The  few  circu¬ 
lated  specimens  encountered  are 
almost  always  circulated  proofs 
and  genuine  Uncirculated  speci¬ 
mens  are  legitimately  rare.  Prices 
in  Proof  have  risen  sharply  in 
recent  years ;  prices  in  other 
grades  are  largely  academic  as 
they  are  so  infrequently  offered. 
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—1882— 

This  piece  is  very  common. 
However,  it  is  popular  among 
type  set  collectors.  Premiums  ad¬ 
vance  more  rapidly  in  the  higher 
grades. 

—1883— 

A  relatively  low  mintage  of 
1,456,919  should  make  this  coin 
popular  in  years  to  come.  As  of 
yet,  though,  prices  are  still  very 
reasonable. 

—1883/2— 

Quite  a  bit  of  controversy  sur¬ 
rounds  this  coin.  Many  clogged 
or  “filled”  die  specimens  are  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  as  true  overdates. 
As  a  result  the  actual  scarcity  of 
this  piece  is  not  realized.  The  gen¬ 
uine  overdates  should  have  the  2 
sharply  under  and  slightly  to  the 
left  of  the  terminal  digit  in  the 
date.  Well  struck  specimens  of 
this  overdate  often  bring  higher 
prices  than  those  listed  in  the 
Red  Book. 

A  NOTE  ABOUT  GRADING: 

It  should  be  understood  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  weakly 
struck  uncirculated  specimens  in 
this  series.  Therefore,  those  pieces 
which  are  well-centered  and  well- 
struck  demand  higher  premiums 
than  the  ordinary  uncirculated 
pieces. 

sfc  $  :Jc  % 

Without  the  aid  and  encourage¬ 
ment  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Block,  this  article  could  not  have 
been  written.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  James  G-  Johnson  for  supply¬ 
ing  certain  research  materials 
and  photographs  which  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  this  project.  Of  course, 
any  error  or  mistake  found  in 
this  article  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  author. 


LATEST  EDITION 

Your  key  to  all  foreign  mints  and  banks 
in  the  world.  Now  more  than  120  pages  of 
exclusive  information  offering  coins  to  col¬ 
lectors,  dealers  and  investors.  NEW  complete 
instructions  .  .  .  many  NEW  addresses  .  .  . 
includes  all  NEW  nations.  Price  $2.50  post¬ 
paid. 

LEE  BAKER  PUBLICATIONS 

Santa  Clara  8  California 


HAPPY 
NEW  YEAR 

May  we  extend  to  all  our  cus¬ 
tomers  a  very  prosperous  and 
successful  coming  year.  Also, 
we  thank  you  for  your  patron¬ 
age  last  year. 

No  orders  will  be  filled 
until  Feb.  7,  1966  as  we 
are  planning  a  buying  trip 
in  the  Orient. 

aJd  Aldo  P.  Basso 

/  \_XJ  132  W.  25th  Ave., 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403 
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History  of  Coinage 
of  the  Early  Silver  Dollars 


by  M.  II.  Bolender 


In  September  of  the  year  1787, 
Congress  received  from  the  con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  the 
draft  of  that  document.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  requirement 
therein  contained,  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  submitted  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  of  the  Union  for  their 
assent  and  approval.  One  article 
of  the  instrument  provided  that 
congress  should  have  the  power  to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins;  and 
another,  that  no  state  should  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or 
make  anything  but  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  coins  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts.  The  constitution  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  eleven  states,  and  was 
finally  adopted  by  congress  on 
Sept.  13,  1788. 

The  attention  of  the  new  con¬ 
gress,  which  began  its  first  ses¬ 
sion  March  4,  1789,  was  quite 
taken  up  in  organizing  the  sev¬ 
eral  departments  of  government, 
and  in  framing  laws  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  more  immediate 
designs  of  the  constitution.  An¬ 
ticipating  the  action  of  congress 


in  providing  a  currency  for  the 
country,  a  proposition  was  made 
by  John  H.  Mitchell,  a  foreigner, 
to  supply  the  United  States  with 
copper  coinage  “of  any  size  and 
device,  of  pure  unalloyed  copper,” 
for  the  sum  of  fourteen  pence 
sterling,  the  pound.  Mitchell  rep¬ 
resented  that  his  apparatus  was 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  strike 
the  edge  at  the  same  blow  with 
the  face. 

This  invention,  however,  had 
before  been  brought  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  congress  of  the  con¬ 
federation  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
while  he  was  residing  in  Paris. 
In  a  letter  to  Francis  Hopkinson 
dated  Dec.  23,  1786  he  writes:  “A 
person  here  has  invented  a  method 
of  coining  the  French  ecu  of  six 
livres,  so  as  to  strike  both  faces 
and  the  edge  at  one  stroke.”  Jef¬ 
ferson  suggested  that  in  case 
congress  should  establish  a  mint, 
one  of  the  machines  used  in  this 
process,  and  probably  tbe  services 
of  Mr.  Drost,  the  inventor,  might 
be  secured.  Subsequent  to  tbe  date 
of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hopkinson 
he  sent  to  John  Jay  specimens  of 
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this  coinage,  recommending  very 
highly  their  perfection,  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  from  25,000  to  30,000 
pieces  a  day  could  he  coined  with 
the  assistance  of  only  two  per¬ 
sons,  the  pieces  of  metal  having 
been  first  prepared. 

The  propositions  of  Mitchell 
were  referred  to  secretary  of 
state  Jefferson,  who  for  several 
reasons  reported  on  them  unfavor¬ 
ably, 

(First)  Because  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  coined  in  a  foreign 
country. 

(Second)  Because  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  coins  would  expose 
them  to  acts  of  piracy. 

(Third)  We  #would  lose  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  calling  in  and  re¬ 
coining  the  clipped  money. 

(Fourth)  We  would  lose  the  re¬ 
source  of  coining  up  our  house¬ 
hold  plate,  in  the  instant  of  great 
distress. 

(Fifth)  We  would  lose  the 
means  of  preparing  artists  to 
continue  the  works,  when  the 
common  accidents  of  mortality 
should  have  deprived  us  of  those 
who  began  them. 

(Sixth)  The  carrying  on  of  a 
coinage  in  a  foreign  country,  so 
far  as  the  secretary  knew,  was 
without  example,  and  general  ex¬ 
ample  he  considered  as  weighty 
authority. 

Jefferson  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  mint  when  estab¬ 
lished,  should  be  established  at 
home.  Other  propositions  for  coin¬ 
ing  money  in  foreign  parts  were 
similarly  disposed  of.  He  at  once 
entered  into  a  correspondence  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Swiss  in¬ 
ventor  Drost  could  be  induced  to 
come  to  this  country  with  his  im¬ 
plements,  and  be  employed  at  the 
United  States  mint,  if  one  should 
be  established,  or  at  all  events,  to 


come  over  and  “erect  the  proper 
machinery,  and  instruct  persons 
how  to  go  on  with  the  coinage.  An 
agreement  was  made,  two  coin¬ 
ing  mills  or  screws  were  ordered 
by  him,  but  in  the  end  he  declined 
coming.”1 

Immediately  after  hearing  the 
report  of  Jefferson  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  Mitchell,  the  congress  on 
April  15,  1790  instructed  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  treasury  to  prepare 
and  report  a  proper  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  mint. 
To  this  important  charge  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  gave  full  and  at¬ 
tentive  consideration,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  congress  he  pre¬ 
sented  an  elaborate  report  there¬ 
on,  discussing  mainly  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

1.  What  ought  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  money  unit  of  the  United 
States? 

2.  What  the  proportions  be¬ 
tween  gold  and  silver? 

3.  What  the  proportion  and 
composition  of  alloy  in  each  kind? 

4.  Whether  the  expense  of  coin¬ 
age  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
government  or  out  of  the  material 
itself? 

5.  What  should  be  the  number, 
denominations,  sizes,  and  devices 
of  the  various  coins? 

6.  Whether  foreign  coins  should 
be  permitted  to  be  current  or  not, 
at  what  rate,  and  for  what  pe¬ 
riod? 

The  resolution  of  the  congress 
of  the  confederation,  declaring 
the  dollar  to  be  the  money  unit  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  that 
regulating  the  value  of  it,  had 
never  been  practically  carried  out, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what 
our  money  unit  really  was.  The 
pound  was  the  unit  of  accounts, 
while  the  old  Spanish  “pieces  of 
eight”  with  their  various  values, 
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regulated  our  exchanges.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  it  seemed 
most  natural  that  the  dollar,  con¬ 
taining  a  specified  exact  amount 
of  pure  silver,  should  be  adopted 
as  a  unit  in  all  cases.  But  an  ob¬ 
jection  suggested  itself  in  the  fact 
that  the  silver  dollar  had  no 
standard  value,  while  gold  had  a 
fixed  price,  according  to  its  fine¬ 
ness,  and  Hamilton  regarded  the 
unit  as  having  been  hitherto  vir¬ 
tually  attached  to  gold  rather 
than  to  silver.  Hamilton  therefore 
urged  that  the  money  unit  should 
not  be  attached  to  either  gold  or 
silver,  because  this  could  not  be 
done  effectually  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  office  and  character  of  one 
of  them  as  money,  and  reducing 
it  to  the  situation  of  mere  mer¬ 
chandise.  Indeed,  it  was  his  idea 
that  if  either  was  preferred,  it 
ought  to  be  gold  rather  than  sil¬ 
ver.  His  conclusions  were,  that  the 
unit  might  correspond  with  24% 
grains  of  pure  gold,  and  with 
371%  grains  of  pure  silver,  each 
answering  to  a  dollar  in  the 
money  of  accounts.  The  alloy  in 
each  case  was  to  be  one-twelfth 
of  the  total  weight,  which  would 
make  the  unit  27  grains  of  stand¬ 
ard  gold,  and  405  grains  of  stand¬ 
ard  silver.  Each  of  these,  it  has 
been  remarked,  would  answer  to 
a  dollar  in  the  money  of  account. 
Applying  to  this  the  decimal  sub¬ 
division  as  established  Aug.  8, 
1786,  the  unit  in  the  money  of  ac¬ 
count  would  continue  to  be  a  dol¬ 
lar,  and  its  multiples,  and  dimes, 
cents,  and  mills. 

Therefore  Hamilton  proposed 
the  following  coins: 

1.  A  gold  piece,  or  eagle,  equal 
in  value  and  weight  to  ten  units 
or  dollars. 

2.  A  gold  piece  (dollar)  equal 
to  a  tenth  of  the  former,  which 
shall  be  a  unit  or  dollar. 


3.  A  silver  piece,  which  shall 
also  be  a  unit  or  dollar. 

4.  A  silver  piece  (dime)  which 
shall  be  in  weight  and  value  a 
tenth  part  of  the  silver  unit  or 
dollar. 

5.  A  copper  piece  (cent)  which 
shall  be  of  the  value  of  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

6.  A  copper  piece  which  shall  be 
half  the  value  of  the  former. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
individuals  who  had  implements 
of  coinage  experimented  on  some 
of  the  above  named  suggestions, 
in  advance  of  any  action  at  the 
mint. 

Hamilton’s  report  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  congress  on  Jan.  28, 
1791.  A  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  passed  March  3  of  the 
same  year,  declared  that  a  mint 
should  be  established,  and  that  the 
president  should  cause  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  such  principal  artists  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  also  to  procure  such 
apparatus  as  should  be  requisite 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  law  “establishing  the  mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the 
United  States”  received  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  approval  on  April  2,  1792. 
The  principal  points  of  the  coin¬ 
age  law  included  the  following : 

1.  The  officers  to  be  employed 
included  a  director,  an  assayer,  a 
chief  coiner,  an  engraver,  and  a 
treasurer. 

2.  The  coins  to  be  struck  were 
to  be:  Gold  eagles  or  ten  dollars, 
gold  half-eagles  or  five-dollar 
pieces,  gold  quarter-eagles,  silver 
dollars  or  units,  silver  half-dol¬ 
lars,  silver  quarter  dollars,  silver 
dismes  and  half -disines,  copper 
cents  and  half-cents. 

3.  The  devices  and  legends  to  be 
stamped  on  the  coins  were  to  in¬ 
clude  upon  one  side  “an  impres- 
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sion  emblematical  of  Liberty, 
with  an  inscription  of  the  word 
LIBERTY,  and  the  year  of  coin¬ 
age.”  The  reverse  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  should  have  a  “figure 
or  representation  of  an  eagle, 
with  the  inscription  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.”  Upon 
the  reverse  of  the  copper  coins,  an 
inscription  should  express  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  piece. 

Under  this  coinage  act  of  1792 
“the  silver  dollars  or  units  were 
each  to  be  of  the  value  of  the 
Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same 
is  now  current,  and  to  contain 
37114  grains  of  pure  silver,  or  416 
grains  of  standard  silver.”  The 
alloy  was  179  parts  to  1485  parts 
of  fine  silver.  *’ 

President  Washington  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  act  and  as  Phila¬ 
delphia  was  then  the  seat  of  the 
government,  he  there  caused  the 
necessary  buildings  and  machin¬ 
ery  to  be  provided  and  put  into 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  coin¬ 
ing.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  1792  he  informed  congress 
that  a  small  beginning  had  been 
made  in  the  coinage  of  half-dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  Washington  mani¬ 
fested  a  lively  interest  in  the 
progress  of  this  work,  and  fre¬ 
quently  visited  the  mint.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  brought  to 
the  mint  silver  bullion  to  be  coined 
into  half-dismes  and  dismes,  not 
for  currency,  but  intended  as  pres¬ 
ents  for  friends. 

The  offices  of  artists,  chief 
coiner,  and  assayer,  were,  of 
course,  considered  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  it  was  the  intention 
to  employ  those  who  were  most 
skilled  in  these  professions.  As 
these  arts  had  been  but  little 
practiced  in  our  country,  efforts 
were  made  to  procure  artisans 


from  abroad.  Jefferson  again  en¬ 
deavored  to  secure  the  services  of 
Drost,  but  not  being  successful, 
Mr.  Pinckney,  who  was  then  our 
minister  to  England,  engaged  Al¬ 
bion  Coxe  as  assayer.  Henry 
Voight,  an  artist  of  the  United 
States,  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  chief  coiner,  and  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  he 
also  made  the  dies.  Silver  dollars 
were  first  coined  in  the  latter 
part  of  1794. 

Many  difficulties,  however,  at¬ 
tended  the  early  minting  opera¬ 
tions.  The  establishment  was  more 
extensive  than  any  which  had 
heretofore  been  erected  in  this 
country,  and  experiments  had  to 
be  made  at  almost  every  step  in 
its  progress.  Workmen  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Europe  often 
failed  to  come,  and  others  were 
not  masters  of  their  business.  Ma¬ 
terials  for  the  machinery  were 
with  difficulty  procured,  even  the 
tools  necessary  to  make  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  implements  were  first 
to  be  made,  and  both  were  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  mint.  These  were 
prepared  chiefly  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Voight.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  mint  was  mainly  upon 
theory,  which  of  course,  created 
greater  delay  and  expense  than 
full  practical  knowledge  would 
have  found  necessary.  The  cost  of 
building,  apparatus,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  up  to  February  1795  was 
$22,720.  This  was  a  large  sum 
in  those  days.  Up  to  that  date 
there  were  three  presses,  one  of 
which  could  coin  10,000  cents  in  a 
day.  The  machinery  was  moved 
by  horse  power. 

The  public  was  disappointed  in 
the  lack  of  economy  in  mint  op¬ 
erations.  The  people  also  expected 
greater  relief  from  the  hardships 
of  diminished  copper  circulation 
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in  the  country.  The  expense  of  the 
mint  was  considerable  for  opera¬ 
tions,  and  increased  from  year  to 
year.  An  opinion  generally  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  establishment  was 
unnecessarily  expensive  and  in 
fact  “less  productive  than  was 
rationally  expected  by  its  friends 
and  advocates.”  There  was  some 
foundation  for  this  complaint. 
One  of  the  principles  of  the  act 
establishing  the  mint  was,  that 
the  whole  coinage,  including  re¬ 
fining,  was  to  be  executed  at  the 
public  expense,  the  depositor  being 
fully  indemnified.  Thus,  the  per¬ 
son  who  brought  bullion  in  the 
debased  state  to  the  mint,  re¬ 
ceived  in  return  as  much  coin  for 
the  standard  metal  contained 
therein,  as  he  whose  bullion  had 
been  previously  refined,  so  that 
the  expense  of  assaying  and  re¬ 
fining  was  a  public  charge.  Again, 
the  mint  had  no  means  of  purchas¬ 
ing  bullion.  Every  deposit  of 
metal  had  to  be  coined  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  deposi¬ 
tor  might  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  use  of  the  coin.  Therefore  the 
clippings  and  grains  of  each  de¬ 
posit  were  necessarily  on  each  oc¬ 
casion  of  deposit,  melted.  With 
the  means  on  hand  of  payment  at 
once  of  the  amount  due  on  de¬ 
posits,  the  coinage  of  such  de¬ 
posits  might  have  been  more  con¬ 
veniently  and  more  economically 
carried  on.  The  small  deposits 
would  then  have  been  kept  in 
vaults  until  a  large  amount  had 
been  accumulated,  and  then 
coined,  as  the  expense  of  coining 
a  small  quantity  of  bullion  was 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  an 
amount  many  times  larger. 

Leading  men  of  the  country 
began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
continuing  a  government  estab¬ 
lishment  which,  as  they  con¬ 


tended,  cost  more  than  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  it.  There  was  an 
opinion  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  could  coin  for  the 
nation  at  a  lef-s  expense,  or  that 
the  work  could  be  done  by  con¬ 
tract.  Propositions  had  already 
been  made  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  undertake  to  supply 
the  coins  of  the  United  States,  in 
case  the  mint  should  be  abolished. 

In  January  of  1802  the  house 
of  representatives  voted  to  repeal 
the  coinage  acts  of  1791,  but  the 
senate  voted  “No”  and  upheld  the 
coinage  act,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  mint.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  again  consid¬ 
ered  and  debated.  It  was  known 
that  the  senate  was  still  opposed 
to  repeal.  Many  considered  the 
mint  and  equipment  too  inade¬ 
quate  to  continue.  The  property 
was  indeed  meager.  The  lots  were 
too  small,  the  machinery  and 
horses  were  worn  out,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  steam  power. 

In  these  early  days  the  mint 
property  consisted  of  two  lots  on 
7th  street  between  Market  and 
Arch  streets,  with  a  dwelling 
house  on  the  north  lot,  and  a  shell 
of  a  house  and  a  stable  on  the 
south  lot.  There  was  also  a  lot  on 
Sugar  Alley,  and  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  improved  for  a  large  furnace, 
in  the  commons  at  the  north  end 
of  6th  Street.  There  were  three 
horses,  good  for  little  but  for  the 
use  in  the  mint.  The  director  of 
the  mint  thought  that  the  horses 
might  last  another  year. 

Other  equipment  included  about 
22  tons  of  copper  planchets,  five 
coining  presses  with  machinery, 
three  cutting  presses,  one  milling 
machine,  five  pairs  of  rollers,  one 
drawing  machine.  Other  things 
listed  in  an  old  report  included 
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three  pair  of  smith’s  bellows,  a 
set  of  blacksmith  tools,  carpen¬ 
ter’s  tools,  seven  stoves,  one  turn¬ 
ing  lathe,  and  a  large  number  of 
hubs  and  dies.  There  were  six 
scale  beams,  scales  and  weights, 
two  sets  of  assay  scales,  and  sun¬ 
dry  adjusting  scales,  as  well  as 
the  engraver’s  tools,  pots,  bottles, 
and  an  old  horse,  cart,  and  gears. 
Furniture  in  the  clerk’s  room  was 
listed,  also  2000  bushels  of  char¬ 
coal  and  about  2000  fire  brick. 

Considering  this  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs,  the  house  of  representatives 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  in¬ 


quiry  as  to  the  amount  the  whole 
property  of  the  mint  would  prob¬ 
ably  sell  for,  and  the  expense  of 
more  suitable  buildings,  machin¬ 
ery,  etc. 

However,  at  the  same  session 
of  congress,  a  law  was  passed  con¬ 
tinuing  the  coinage  act  of  1792 
for  five  years,  which  was  repeat¬ 
edly  renewed  every  five  years 
until  1828,  when  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  act  of  March  3,  1801 
should  remain  in  force  and  opera¬ 
tion  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  Thus,  the  early  days  in  the 
mint  presented  many  problems. 
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$2.10 


Postpaid 


1964-P  or  1964-D  MINT  SET 

In  Plastic  Holder 


Both 


$4.20 


These  attractive  sets  are  in  6  beautiful  colors, 


Black 


Clear 


Yellow 


Green 


Red 


Bl 


ue 


and  include  the  Kennedy  Half  Dollar. 

ORDER  NOW  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS 

Orders  in  Lots  of  10  or  More — 52.00  each.  California  Residents  Add  4%  Sales  Tax 


B.  MAX  MEHL  COMPANY 


P.O.  Box  1298  (WJ)  Beverly  Hills,  California  90213 

Telephone:  (Area  Code  213)  —  274-6217 
Oldest  Established  Coin  Business  in  the  U.S.,  founded  in  1901 

Th's  is  our  18th  consecutive  advertisement  in  this  publication 


SINGLE  COINS 
or  COLLECTIONS 


Purchased  or  sold  on  your  behalf 

Coins  valued  $50  or  over  acceptable. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  Eng¬ 
lish  coins,  also  German  19th  and  20th 
century  coins. 


Enquiries  please ,  to: 

NICK  PARKER  ENTERPRISES 

HOTEL  RUSSELL,  RUSSELL  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.C.I.,  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  TERminus  6470 

Cables:  PARKER  RUSSOTEL  LONDON 

TELEX  2461 5— PARKER 
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Grumbles  and  Gripes 


THE  GRESHAM  S 
LAW  BIT 

by  Horace  Bull 


*, 


As  I  write  this,  I  have  before  me  a  specimen  of  our  new  clad 
coinage,  a  quarter.  Perhaps  by  the  time  you  read  this  the  dimes  and 
half  dollars  will  also  have  made  their  appearance. 

And,  as  far  as  appearance  itself  is  concerned,  the  new  quarters 
leave  worlds  to  be  desired.  They  seem  to  have  been  struck  in  VG, 
they  thank  as  though  coined  from  old  tin  cans  rejected  as  inedible 
by  all  of  the  three  billy  goats  gruff,  they  feel  too  light  and  too 
greasy — in  short,  they  pass  all  of  the  tests  one  was  formerly  advised 
to  employ  in  order  to  detect  counterfeit  coins. 

If  the  primary  object  of  the  United  States  Mint  were  to  produce 
aesthetically  appealing  medallions  for  the  enjoyment  of  numismatists, 
the  mark  would  have  been  rather  widely  missed.  But  United  States 
coinage,  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  emerging  African  nations,  is 
designed  first  and  foremost  to  function  as  a  satisfactory  medium  of 
exchange. 

It  seems  patently  obvious  that  the  new  quarters — and,  in  time, 
the  new  dimes  and  halves  as  well — will  perform  this  task  quite  per¬ 
fectly. 

One  might  hope  that  we  could  leave  it  at  that.  But  a  grim  spectre 
haunts  our  new  coinage,  a  seemingly  deathless  shadow  which  all  the 
glitter  of  the  clad  coins  will  not  disperse.  This  galloping  ghost 
operates  under  the  glib  name  of  Gresham’s  Law. 

One  camrot  pick  up  a  daily  newspaper,  not  to  say  a  numismatic 
publication,  without  coming  upon  still  another  pundit  who  has  re¬ 
discovered  Gresham’s  Law  and  who  feels  compelled  to  bring  it  to 
everyone’s  attention.  Bad  money  drives  out  good,  we  are  told  inces¬ 
santly.  The  irreversible  laws  of  economics  dictate  that  the  American 
public  will  inevitably  hoard  the  existing  silver  coins  to  the  point 
where  they  will  wholly  disappear  from  circulation. 
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This  observation  has  been  made  so  endlessly  that  it  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  grand  platitude.  Indeed,  it  passes  the  two-point 
test  for  platitudinity,  to  wit: 

1.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  true,  and 

2.  It  isn’t. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  died  in  1579,  and  the  “law”  associated  with 
lvs  name  actually  appeared  long  before  he  came  upon  the  scene. 
Around  the  same  time  that  his  law  became  an  integral  part  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  thinking,  barbers  performed  surgery,  physicians 
attached  leeches  to  their  patients  to  rid  them  of  ill  humours,  and 
mercantilism  was  the  unquestioned  principle  of  international  com¬ 
merce.  When  Gresham  went  to  his  grave,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  not 
yet  been  born;  Newtonian  mechanics  and  laws  of  motion,  extensively 
amended  in  our  present  century,  did  not  even  exist.  Adam  Smith’s 
The  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  would  utterly  revolutionize  interna¬ 
tional  economics,  only  to  be  turned  upside  down  many  times  since, 
would  not  be  written  until  1776.  In  every  respect  (save  the  level  of 
human  intelligence)  Gresham’s  world  differed  quite  radically  from 
the  one  we  presently  inhabit. 

The  mind  reels  at  the  thought  that  any  principle  of  economic 
philosophy  should  be  presumed  to  operate  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  simply  because  it  did  so  in  the  sixteenth.  Yet 
Gresham’s  Law  marches  on,  evidently  unchallenged,  seemingly  ageless, 
held  up  time  and  time  again  to  prove  the  shakiest  of  notions. 

More  often  than  not,  the  Law  is  neatly  misapplied.  For  example, 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  wartime  nickels  has  been  oft  cited  as  an 
instance  of  the  operation  of  Gresham’s  Law.  But  it  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  either  Gresham  or  his  law.  The  smelting  of  the 
silver  nickels  derives  from  the  rather  more  basic  economic  principle 
that  any  commodity  will  be  used  by  the  public  in  the  most  economic 
fashion.  If  a  piece  of  metal  is  worth  five  cents  as  legal  tender  and 
eight  cents  as  bullion,  it  will  inevitably  be  retired  from  duty  in  the 
former  capacity  and  pressed  into  service  in  the  latter.  In  the  same 
fashion,  when  platinum  became  more  valuable  than  gold,  counter¬ 
feiters  stopped  gold-plating  it.  Gresham’s  pronunciamento  could  not 
have  less  to  do  with  either  occurrence. 

In  Gresham’s  time,  virtually  all  money  possessed  intrinsic  value. 
Ideally,  its  face  value  and  its  intrinsic  value  were  identical.  Accounts 
were  kept  in  gold,  riches  were  reckoned  in  gold,  transactions  were 
paid  in  gold — and  a  gold  coin  was  equal  in  commerical  value  to  its 
gold  value.  Silver  and  minor  coins  were  similarly  supposed  to  contain 
bullion  equivalent  to  their  face  value. 

In  an  age  when  coins  were  not  tokens  of  value  but  were  simply 
convenient  units  of  bullion,  Gresham’s  Law  was  as  valid  as  it  was 
painfully  obvious.  When  one  had  in  one’s  pockets  two  shilling  pieces, 
one  containing  a  full  twelve  pence  worth  of  silver  and  the  other 
containing  two-thirds  the  amount,  one  naturally  retained  the  former 
and  spent  the  latter.  By  so  doing  one  was  hoarding  intrinsic  value 
equal  to  face  value.  One  was  playing  it  safe. 

Gresham’s  hard-money  world  is  long  gone,  and  Gresham’s  timeworn 
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law  is  way  out  of  place  in  our  present  universe.  For  quite  a  long 
time  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  our  money,  and  the  money  of 
the  whole  world,  has  been  essentially  fiat  currency.  The  dollar  bill 
in  one’s  wallet  does  not  begin  to  represent  a  dollar’s  worth  of  paper, 
nor  is  it  any  longer  exchangeable  for  bullion.  Even  the  old  silver 
certificates  are  exchangeable  only  for  “a  dollar  in  silver”  which  makes 
them  no  hedge  whatsoever  against  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  or 
a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar — the  quantity  of  silver  one  would 
receive  would  rise  or  fall  accordingly. 

If  Gresham’s  Law  really  applied  in  contemporary  economics,  our 
mythical  Average  Citizen  would  have  been  hoarding  silver  coins  in 
great  quantity  for  decades.  Whatever  their  percentage  of  silver,  our 
coins  have  always  had  more  in  the  way  of  intrinsic  value  than  our 
paper  money.  Yet  people  seem  to  do  the  reverse.  They  prefer  to 
spend  coins  and  retain  paper.  They  accept  a  paper  dollar  as  an 
essential  component  in  modern  trade,  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
medium  of  exchange. 

To  apply  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  Gresham’s  Law,  one  might 
consider  the  following:  A  paper  hundred  dollar  note  has  one  percent 
of  the  proportional  intrinsic  value  of  a  paper  dollar.  If  Gresham’s 
Law  operated  today,  people  would  prefer  to  carry  about  a  briefcase 
full  of  one  dollar  notes  rather  than  a  batch  of  hundreds.  But  people 
are  not  quite  so  irrational.  They  realize  that  the  intrinsic  value  of 
both  the  hundred-dollar  note  and  the  one-dollar  note  is  insignificant 
in  relation  to  the  face  value.  Thus  they  dismiss  intrinsic  value  entirely 
as  a  consideration  and  concern  themselves  more  with  convenience. 

To  attack  the  question  from  yet  another  angle,  we  might  note  that 
the  necessity  of  “debasing”  our  coinage  by  turning  to  copper-nickel 
as  a  substitute  for  silver  derives  directly  from  the  fact  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  our  coins  have  an  intrinsic  value  that  begins  to 
approach  their  face  value.  It  has  been  painfully  apparent  throughout 
the  history  of  American  coinage  that  we  cannot  permit  the  bullion 
value  of  our  coins  to  equal  their  face  value.  Smelting — not  hoarding, 
not  Gresham’s  Law — always  results.  Thus  our  adoption  of  the  clad 
coins  does  not  mean  a  sudden  departure  from  the  principle  of  intrinsic 
value.  It  means  instead  a  move  from  the  token  maintenance  of  a  small 
proportion  of  intrinsic  value  to  a  safer  system  of  no  intrinsic  value 
to  speak  of.  Obviously,  our  new  quarters  do  not  contain  a  quarter’s 
worth  of  bullion.  But  neither  did  our  old  quarters. 

It  is  conceivable  that  occasional  citizens  will  withdraw  silver  coins 
from  circulation  in  the  hope  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver.  If  they 
suspect  such  a  price  rise,  they  could  far  more  easily  capitalize  on  it 
by  buying  silver  bullion  or  silver  futures  or  whatever.  But,  barring 
such  members  ,  of  the  lunatic  fringe,  the  chance  that  current  silver 
coins  will  be  hoarded  in  substantial  quantity  seems  rather  slim.  If 
one  is  sure  silver  will  rise  in  price  (an  assumption  which  seems  to 
this  writer  unwarranted)  one  should  buy  silver.  If  one  is  fearful  for 
the  durability  of  the  dollar,  one  should  contrive  to  remain  constantly 
in  debt.  But  to  respond  to  either  such  fear  by  hoarding  silver  coins 
is  on  a  level  with  keeping  three  ounces  of  water  in  the  medicine 
cabinet  as  a  safeguard  against  drought. 
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MEXICAN  COINS 

SERGIO  TORRES  MARTINEZ 
S.N.M.  —  83-A  ANA  47228 


COLONIAL  COINS 

Dates  of  my  choice.  VP  Condition 


1.  Real— Philip  II— Cob . $  2.50 

PILLAR  TYPE 

Fine  Condition.  King  and  date  of  my  choice 
Vs  Rl.  $2.50,  2  Rls.  12.00,  8  Rls .  33.00 

BUST  TYPE 

Fine  Condition.  Dates  of  my  choice 
Charles  III — Vs  R.  2.20,  2  Rls.  $6. 

8  Rls .  17.50 

Charles  IIII — 1792/1804— Vs  Rl.  2.40, 

1  Rl.  3.60.  8  Rls .  8.00 

Ferdinand  VII—  Vs  Rl.  2.00,  8  Rls.  ...  7.50 

BALANCE  SCALES 

Mints  and  dates  of  my  choice.  F/VF  Cond. 
0.25  2.00,  0.50  2.50,  1.00  .  6.50 

REPUBLIC 

Dates  of  my  choice 
8  Rls.  Mexico,  Guanajuato  and  Za¬ 
catecas,  Very  Fine.  Each  .  2.50 

8  Rls.  Chihuahua,  Culiacan  and  Du¬ 
rango,  Very  Fine.  Each  .  4.00 

8  Rls.  Hermosillo,  Alamos  and  Guad¬ 
alajara.  Fine.  Each  .  6.00 

8  Rls.  Oaxaca,  Fine.  Each  .  10.00 

The  eleven  Mints  for  .  42.50 


ESTADOS  UNIDOS  MEXICANOS 


10  Centavos  (copper)  VF — Large  . 

20  Centavos  (copper)  VF — Large  . 

50  Centavos  (silver)  EF.  1906/17  .85 
1919  Ty.II  $2:  1935  .80;  1943/5  .60 
1950  .30;  1959  (bronze)  BU  .20 
Rare  dates  1938  Fine  18.00;  1942  VF 

1  Peso  (silver)  VF/EF.  1910  6.50 
1911  and  1913  7.50 ;  L.  on  Horse 
1918  Rad.  Cap.  4.50;  1919  Rad 
Cap.  3.50;  1943/45  Rad.  Cap  .85 
(set  pesos  Rad.  Cap.  1918/45,  nine 
teen  coins  22.50) ;  1950  Morelos  .80 
1957  Juarez  1.50 ;  1965  Morelos 
Brill.  Unc. 

2  Pesos  (silver)  Fine  1921  Comm,  of 

the  Independence  . 

5  Pesos  (silver)  AU  1947/8  Cuauh 
temoc  2.00;  1951/3  Hidalgo  1.50 
1955/7  Hidalgo  . 


3.50 

3.00 


2.50 


.35 

10.00 


1.00 


5  Pesos  Comm,  (silver)  EF  1953 
Hidalgo  2.00;  1957  Juarez  3.50; 


1959  Carranza  .  1.80 

10  Pesos  (silver)  EF,  1955  Hidalgo  $3; 

1956  Hidalgo  .  2.50 

10  Pesos  Comm,  (silver)  EF/AU.  1957 
Juarez  13.50;  1960  Hidalgo  &  Ma- 

dero  .  2.50 

Onza  Troy — 1949  (silver)  Unc .  10.00 


MEXICAN  1965  SET 

1.00,  .50,  .20,  .05.  .01 


1  Set  with  holder  .  1.25 

50  Sets  without  holder  .  27.50 


All  kinds  of  Mexican  Colonial,  Republican. 
Revolutionary.  20th  Century’s  Coins  and 
medals.  Special  price  lists  for  dealers  and 
collectors.  For  special  dates  and  Mints  send 
your  want  list.  For  orders  under  $5.00  please 
add  50(*  for  postage. 

Personal  check  with  order  will  be  accepted. 

SERGIO  TORRES  MARTINEZ 

Apdo.  Postal  M-7392  Mexico  1,  D.F. 


Lawrence  Block  Leaves 
Whitman  Staff 


Lawrence  Block,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal ,  has  resigned 
from  Whitman  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  to  resume  his  career  as  a 
free-lance  writer. 

Block  joined  the  Whitman  staff 
in  August  of  1964.  In  addition  to 
his  efforts  on  the  Journal,  he  as¬ 
sisted  with  the  development  of 
several  books,  designed  albums 
and  accessories,  and  coordinated 
the  advertising  program  for 
Whitman’s  Coin  Supply  Division. 

A  professional  writer  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  prior  to  his  joining 
Whitman,  Block  is  the  author  of 
more  than  fifty  novels  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  short  stories  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles.  Expanding  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  that  field  prompted  his 
decision  to  return  to  free-lancing 
on  a  full-time  basis.  A  native  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  he  plans  to 
relocate  in  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Block  emphasized  that  he  will 
take  with  him  an  enduring  inter¬ 
est  in  numismatics  and  numis¬ 
matic  journalism.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  periodic  contributor  to 
the  Journal  and  looks  forward  to 
seeing  his  numismatic  acquaint¬ 
ances  on  the  convention  circuit. 
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•  Blundered  Dies,  a  definitive 
seven-part  survey  by  Walter 
Breen. 

•  Coin  Chronicle  of  the 
Roman  Republic — continu¬ 
ing  installments. 

RENEW  NOW/ 


•  Columns  by  Bressett,  Yeo¬ 
man,  Shipley  and  Willey. 

•  Up-to-date  coverage  of  new 
issues  and  price  changes. 

•  Features  highlighting  all 
areas  of  numismatics. 


'Whitman 

Numismatic  {Journal 

1220  Mound  Avenue 
RACINE,  WISCONSIN  53404 


Send  Me  the  Monthly 
Whitman  Numismatic 
Journal  at  These 
Low  Rates 

0  New  0  Renewal 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


UNITED  STATES  0  1  yr.  $3.50 
0  2  yrs.  $6.50  0  3  yrs.  $9.00 

CANADIAN  0  1  yr.  $4.00 
0  2  yrs.  $7.50  0  3  yrs.  $10.50 

FOREIGN  0  1  yr.  $4.25 
0  2  yrs.  $8.00  0  3  yrs.  $11.25 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


My  Cash  0  Check  0  or 
Money  Order  0  Is  Enclosed 


"The  Perfect  Christmas  gift  for  yourself  or  a  friend" 
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Become  An  Expert 
In  Coin  Hobby: 

Read  Numismatic 
News 


Edited  by  nation’s  top  numis¬ 
matists:  the  authority  in  the 
hobby.  You  will  be  richly  re¬ 
warded  by  reading  it!  Pub¬ 
lished  every  2  weeks. 


SPECIAL 
3  months 
trial  - 
only  $1.00 

NUMISMATIC 

NEWS 

lola,  Wis.  54945 


*  '  ■  f:x>: 


★ 

★ 


COINS  OF  THE  WORLD 

NEW  ISSUES  ■  CROWNS  •  MINORS 

FREE  PRICE  LIST 

MODERN  WORLD  COINS,  INC. 

123  S.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19109 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  SELL? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  COIN  AUCTION  SALES 

WANTED— Consignments  of  Ancients,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Collections  or 
attractive  individual  specimens. 

REASONABLE  FEES-COMPETENT  CATALOGUING-ACCURATE  GRADING 


Your  coins  may  form  an  integral  part  of  a  definitive  specialty  catalog. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ALL  SALES  CATALOGS  AND  PRICES.  $5.00 


HENRY  CHRISTENSEN 

Hudson  County  National  Bank  Bldg., 
95  River  St.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

Tele:-201 -656-2266 
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(Continued  from  ISovember) 


SYD  767  LUCIUS  CORNELIUS 
SULLA  (82-81  B.C.) 


As:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Janus.  Rev.,  Prow  of 
ship. 

This  coin  is  of  interest  because 
it  seems  that  the  Dictator  Sulla 
struck  it  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Rome.  Apparently  there  was 
no  senatorial  sanction  of  the  issue 
and  it  is  also  the  last  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  As  in  the  Republican 
series.  It  appears  again  as  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  coin  during  the 
time  of  the  empire. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Aureus,  denarius. 


SYD  761 


Denarius.  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Venus.  Rev.,  Jug:, 
and  lituus  between  two  trophies. 

Sulla  believed  himself  to  have 
been  under  the  protective  shield 
of  Venus  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
we  see  that  goddess’s  head  on 
the  obverse  of  this  coin.  The  jug 
and  lituus  symbolize  Sulla’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  college  of  Augurs. 
The  trophies,  also  on  the  reverse, 
in  all  probability  refer  to  Sulla’s 
victories  over  Mithradates  the 
Great,  king  of  Pontus. 

SYD  736  LUCIUS  MARCIUS 
CENSORINUS: 
PUBLIUS 

CREPUSIUS:  CAIUS 
MAMILIUS 
LIMETANUS 
(82-81  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Venus.  Rev., 
Venus  in  biga. 

As  we  can  see  from  this  coin 
upon  which  the  three  names  of 
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the  moneyers  listed  above  appear, 
we  have  definite  evidence  of  a 
triumvirate  of  the  mint.  Each 
moneyer,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
struck  coins  independently  also. 
What  little  is  known  about  these 
men  is  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

SYD  737  LUCIUS  MARCIUS 
CENSORINUS 
(82-81  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Apollo.  Rev.,  The 
satyr  Marsyas  carrying  wine 
skin  on  his  shoulder. 

This  moneyer  might  have  been 
a  brother  to  a  previous  moneyer 
of  the  same  name  and  possibly 
was  the  father  of  the  Censorinus 
who  was  a  supporter  of  Marc  An¬ 
tony.  The  head  of  Apollo  on  the 
obverse  of  this  coin  and  the  satyr 
Marsyas  on  the  reverse  tells  of 
one  of  the  famous  legends  of 
Rome.  It  seems  that  Marsyas  be¬ 
came  so  proficient  at  flute  playing 
that  he  had  the  audacity  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Apollo.  This  enraged  the 
Muses  who  were  outraged  at  his 
effrontery  and  declared  Apollo 
the  winner.  Apollo,  in  turn,  flayed 
Marsyas  and  had  his  skin  hung  in 
a  cave  whence  the  river  bearing 
his  name  sprang  into  existence. 
King  Midas,  who  had  favored 
Marsyas,  was  sent  the  ears  of  an 
ass  as  his  reward.  Just  what  con¬ 
nection  existed  between  this 
legend  and  the  Marcia  gens  is 
not  fully  known  although  there 
may  be  some  association  between 
the  names  Marcia  and  Marsyas. 


SYD  738  PUBLIUS 

CREPUSIUS 
(82-81  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.  Hd.  of  Apollo.  Rev., 
Galloping  horseman  throwing  spear 

We  know  nothing  about  this 
moneyer  other  than  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  triumvirate  of  the 
mint  along  with  Censorinus 
(above)  and  Limetanus  (below). 
The  numerals  we  see  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  this  moneyer’s  coins 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  output.  There  are  examples 
of  numbers  as  high  as  DXXIII 
(523)  appearing  on  his  coinage. 
As  stated  elsewhere,  these  num¬ 
bers  were  used  for  control  pur¬ 
poses. 

SYD  741  CAIUS  MAMILIUS 
LIMETANUS 
(82-81  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Mercurius  and 
caduceus.  Rev.,  Ulysses  walking, 
extending  his  hand  to  his  dog,  Argus. 

This  gens  claimed  descent  from 
Mamilia,  granddaughter  of  Ulys¬ 
ses  and  Circe,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  see  the  fascinating 
reverse  on  this  coin.  The  tale  of 
Ulysses’  wanderings  has  been 
given  to  us  in  Homer’s  remark¬ 
able  tale,  “The  Odyssey.”  After 
many  years  away  from  home 
Ulysses  returns  and  is  recognized 
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by  his  dog  Argus.  However,  the 
excitement  was  too  much  for  the 
animal  and  he  died  soon  after. 
Limetanus  was  a  triumvir  of  the 
mint  along  with  Crepusius  and 
Censorinus  (above). 

SYD  759  LUCIUS  MANLIUS: 

LUCIUS  CORNELIUS 
SULLA  (82-81  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Roma.  Rev., 
Sulla  in  triumphal  quadriga. 

Victory  flying 

Manlius  acted  as  Sulla’s  pro¬ 
quaestor  during  that  dictator’s 
war  against  King  Mithradates  VI 
of  Pontus.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Mithradates  was  a  man  of 
great  intelligence  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  learned  no  less  than 
25  languages!  Some  scholars  have 
felt  that  this  was  the  same  Man¬ 
lius  who  was  the  consul  of  65  B.C., 
but  this  seems  doubtful.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  this  coin  shows  Sulla 
celebrating  a  triumph. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Aureus. 

SYD  743  LUCIUS  VOLTEIUS 
L.f.  STRABO 
(81  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Jupiter.  Rev., 
Europa  seated  on  galloping  bull 
holding  veil.  Winged  thun¬ 
derbolt  and  vine  leaf 

Little  is  known  about  this 
moneyer  although  it  is  generally 


accepted  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Voltia  gens.  The  confusion 
has  sprung  from  the  letters  VO 
on  the  reverse  which  could  stand 
for  other  gentes  such  as  Volusia, 
Volcatia  or  Volumnia.  The  sym¬ 
bols  on  this  coin  .  .  .  and  the  coin 
type  itself  .  .  .  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained. 

SYD  742  QUINTUS  ANTONIUS 
BALBUS  (82  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Jupiter.  Rev., 
Victory  in  quadriga. 

Balbus  was  a  member  of  the 
party  of  Marius.  He  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  praetor  to  Sardinia,  but 
was  driven  out  by  Sulla’s  legate 
Lucius  Phillipus  and  slain,  prob¬ 
ably  during  the  same  year  this 
coin  was  struck.  According  to  one 
authority  this  is  the  only  instance 
of  a  praetor  having  struck  coins. 

SYD  762  AULUS  MANLIUS 
A.F.:  LUCIUS 
CORNELIUS  SULLA 
(81-80  B.C.) 


Aureus:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Roma.  Rev., 
Statue  of  Sulla 


Aldus  Manlius  is  known  only 
from  his  coins  and  even  in  this 
respect  the  information  is  meager 
other  than  that  he  was  a  quaestor 
r.s  evidenced  from  the  letter  Q  on 
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the  obverse  of  the  coin.  This 
extremely  rare  gold  coin  com¬ 
memorates  the  erection  of  an 
equestrian  statue  to  the  dictator 
Sulla  ...  a  scene  we  see  on  the 
reverse.  After  his  triumph  he 
adopted  the  surname  of  Felix 
which  we  also  see  on  the  coin’s 
reverse. 

SYD  748  CAIUS  ANNIUS  T.f. 

T.n.  LUSCUS:  LUCIUS 
FABIUS  L.f. 
HISPANIENSIS 
(81-80  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Anna  Perenna. 

Rev.,  Victory  in  quadriga 

This  coin  was  part  of  a  series 
struck  for  the  Roman  army  in 
Spain  during  the  war  against 
Quintus  Sertorius.  Sertorius  had 
served  under  Marius,  but  was  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  massacres  that 
followed  the  entry  of  Marius  and 
Cinna  into  Rome.  As  praetor  he 
went  to  Spain  and  once  there  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  requests  of  the  Lusi- 
tanians  to  become  their  leader. 
For  some  years  he  was  successful 
in  resisting  the  Romans.  This  coin 
was  struck  by  Hispaniensis  as 
quaestor  to  Caius  Annius  Luscus 
who  commanded  the  troops 
against  Sertorius  .  .  .  although 
seemingly  with  little  success,  for 
he  was  recalled  after  a  series  of 
defeats.  The  Victory  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  however,  probably  refers  to 
the  initial  victories  enjoyed  by 
Annius.  The  lengthy  obverse  in¬ 
scription  which  reads,  in  abbre¬ 
viated  form,  C.  ANNI  T.F.T.N. 
PRO  COS  EX  S.C.,  is,  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  CAIUS  ANNIUS  TITI 


FILIUS  TITI  NEPOS  PRO- 
CONSUL,  EX  SENATUS  CON- 
SULTO.  Translated,  Caius  An¬ 
nius,  son  of  Titus,  grandson  of 
Titus,  (issued  ...  or  struck)  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate. 

SYD  749  CAIUS  ANNIUS  T.f. 

T.n.  LUSCUS:  CAIUS 
TARQUITIUS  P.f. 
(81-80  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Anna  Perenna. 
Rev.,  Victory  in  biga 

The  similarity  of  this  coin  an:l 
the  preceding  denarius  struck  by 
Hispaniensis  is  immediately  no¬ 
ticeable.  However  the  name  of 
Tarquitius  appears  on  the  reverse 
instead  of  that  of  L.  Fabius  (His¬ 
paniensis).  As  mentioned  above, 
Tarquitius  and  Hispaniensis  struck 
coins  as  quaestors  for  Annius  in 
that  general’s  campaign  against 
Sertorius  in  Spain.  Anna  Per¬ 
enna,  who  appears  on  the  obverse 
of  this  and  the  preceding  coin, 
was  a  minor  deity  from  whom  the 
Annia  gens  may  have  claimed 
descent.  The  letter  Q  on  the  re¬ 
verse  is  the  designation  for 
quaestor. 

SYD  739  CAIUS  NORBANUS 
(80  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Venus.  Rev., 
Fasces,  corn  ears  and  caduceus 

Norbanus  is  known  only  from 
his  coins  and  there  is  some  ques- 
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tion  as  to  whether  his  name  is 
the  name  of  a  gens  or  whether  it 
is  a  surname  (cognomen)  because 
of  the  “us”  ending  rather  than 
the  “ius”  ending.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  name  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  town  of  Norba 
in  Latium,  Italy.  Possibly  this 
money er  was  the  son  of  the  consul 
of  83  B.C.  who  had  the  same 
name.  Also,  he  might  have  been 
the  father  of  the  praefect  of  44 
B.C.,  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus.  The 
reverse  showing,  among  other 
things,  an  ear  of  corn  could  refer 
to  the  activities  of  this  moneyer’s 
father  who,  as  praetor  in  Sicily, 
provisioned  the  town  of  Rhegium, 
thus  putting  th^  town  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  insurrectionists. 

SYD  770  TIBERIUS  CLAUDIUS 
Ti.f  Ap.n  (78-77  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Diana. 

Rev.,  Victory  in  biga 

While  it  is  not  known  who  this 
moneyer’s  father  and  grandfather 
were,  it  seems  that  he  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  future  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius.  It  is  also  probable 
that  this  moneyer  fought  with 
Pompey  against  the  pirates  in  67 
B.C. 

SYD  744  CAIUS  MARIUS  C.f. 

CAPITO  (79  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Ceres. 
Rev.,  Ploughman 


W e  are  distributors  of 
Coin  &  Stamp  supplies 
featuring  the  complete 
WHITMAN  Line. 

CHARLTON 

COIN  &  STAMP 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 

J.  E.  &  M.  CHARLTON 
92  Jarvis  St. 
Toronto  1,  Canada 
Established  1949 


WHOLESALE 

SERVICE 


Coin  &  Stamp  Su  ppi  ies 


Write  for  Catalogue 
on  your  letterhead 

ADELPHlfl 
Stamp  Si  Coin  Co. 

902  Areli  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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IT’S  A  FACT 

The  Maryland  Foreign  Paper 
Money  Club  is  the  oldest  (and 
some  say,  the  best)  group  in 
the  United  States  devoted  to 

FOREIGN  PAPER  MONEY 

Its  quarterly,  The  Currency  Col¬ 
lector ,  and  a  specialized  130 
volume  library  can  be  yours. 

Ask  for  particulars  from 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Sullivan 
701  Hammonds  Lane 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21225 


MEXICO 


1 965  Set,  five  coins. 
1 .00-.50-.20-.05-.01 , 


The  one  peso  1965  is  very  scarce. 
Colored  holder  in:  Red,  Green, 
Black,  White  and  Blue. 

With  Without 
Holder  Holder 


I  Set  . $  1.25 

5  Sets  .  5.50 

10  "  .  10.00  $  6.50 

20  "  .  18.50  12.00 


Write  for  free  price  lists. 

Sergio  Torres  Martinez 

Apdo.  M-7392,  Mexico  I,  D.F. 


There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
who  this  moneyer  was.  One  theory 
holds  that  he  was  the  adopted' son 
of  the  famous  Marius.  The  bust  of 
Ceres  on  the  obverse  and  the 
ploughing  scene  on  the  reverse 
indicate,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  founding  of  a  colony.  Which 
colony,  however,  is  not  known. 


SYD  745  AULUS  POSTUMIUS 
A.f.  S.n.  ALBINUS 
(79  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Diana.  Rev., 
Sacrificial  scene 

This  moneyer’s  title,  telling  us 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Aulus  and 
the  grandson  of  Spurius  Albinus, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  moneyer  of  the  same 
name  who  struck  coins  earlier  and 
that  his  grandfather  was  the  con¬ 
sul  of  110  B.C.  Both  obverse  and 
reverse  of  the  coin  refer  to  the 
homage  paid  to  Diana  by  his  gens. 

SYD  746 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Hispania.  Rev., 
Figure  between  fasces  and  standard 

The  symbols  on  this  coin  must 
remain  unexplained  for  lack  of 
any  positive  evidence.  One  scholar 
mentions  that  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  head  of  Hispania 
on  the  obverse  might  refer  to  a 
praetorship  in  Spain  held  by  some 
ancestor  of  this  moneyer,  and 
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that  the  reverse  refers  to  the 
same  ancestor’s  success  in  battles 
against  two  Spanish  tribes. 


SYD  771  LUCIUS  PROCILIUS 
(78-77  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Jupiter.  Rev., 
Juno  Sospita  hurling  spear 

This  is  probably  the  same  Pro- 
cilius  who,  as  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
was  found  guilty  of  extreme  vio¬ 
lence  and  was  condemned  (about 
56  B.C.).  He  also  seems  to  have 
been  an  historian.  The  appearance 
of  Juno  Sospita  on  the  reverse  of 
this  coin  would  indicate  that  this 
gens  originally  came  from  Lanu- 
vium,  in  the  Campanian  district  of 
Italy,  where  the  worship  of  this 
goddess  originated.  (For  more 
about  Juno  Sospita,  see  under 
Lucius  Papius.) 

SYD  772 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Juno  Sospita. 

Rev.,  Juno  Sospita  in  biga 

Although  different  than  the 
previous  coin,  this  denarius 
nevertheless  carries  out  the  same 
theme.  Note,  also,  that  Juno’s 
famous  serpent  appears  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  coin. 


WANTED 

West  Indies  Coins 

1600-1880 

Tokens,  Regular  Issues  and  the 
Cut  and/or  Counter-stamped 
Spanish,  French,  British,  Dutch, 
and  United  States  used  in  the 
Caribbean  area. 

RAY  BYRNE 

Life  Member,  A.N.A.— A.N.S. 
701  N.  Negley  Ave. 
Pittsburgh  6,  Penna. 
Phone  (412)  441-0738 


CHOICE 

Silver  Dollars 

UNCIRCULATED 

1878-79-80-81-82  S  mint;  1883- 
84-85-1899-1900-01-02-04  O  mint 
Beautiful  Unc.  coins.  $3.00  ea.  The 
lot  13  coins  $35.00. 

One  hundred  page 
price  list  50< 

NORMAN  SHULTZ 

Box  746 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110 
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AUSTRALIAN 

COINS 

Prices  include  Air  Postage 

COMMEMORATIVE  FLORINS— 

1927  VF.  $2.00  EF.  $3.00  Unc.  $5  00 
1934-5  VF.  $40.00  EF.  $50.00 
1951  VF.  $1.50  EF.  $2.00  Unc.  $4  00 
1954  VF.  $1.50  EF.  $2.00  Unc.  $4.00 

CROWNS— 

1937  VF.  $5.00  EF.  $6.00  Unc.  $  10  CO 

1938  VF.  $17.50  EF.  $21.00  Unc.  $25.00 

Orders  now  accepted  for  the  New  6  coin 
Decimal  sets  due  14/2/66.  $3.25  by  Air  or 
$2.25  by  surface.  Australian  want  lists 
accepted. 

TAYLOR’S  COIN  SERVICE 

Mayfair  Arcade, 

126  Elizabeth  Street, 
BRISBANE,  AUSTRALIA 


Bust  Wishes  for  a 
Happy  Holiday  Season 

Once  a  year  at  least,  it  is  well  to  take 
time  out  from  our  hobby  (and  wheeling 
and  dealing,  as  it  were)  to  give  thanks 
for  our  blessings,  and  to  make  plans  for 
a  pleasant  New  Year. 

While  making  your  plans,  one  of  them 
might  be  to  write  for  my  1966  Semi- 
Annual  Stock  List  of  foreign  coins,  which 
will  be  off  the  press  during  December, 
and  ready  for  mailing  by  Jan.  I.  If  you 
are  now  on  my  mailing  list,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  due  time.  If  not,  better  write 
(a  postal  card  will  do)  and  we  will  send 
it  when  ready.  No  charge,  and  it  might 
possibly  turn  out  to  help  you  toward 
that  Happy  New  Year,  too! 

Anyway,  my  best  wishes  to  all  of  you 
for  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  most 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

LAUREN  BENSON 

512-K  Putnam  Bldq. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  52801 


SYD  773  LUCIUS  PAPIUS 
(78-77  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Qbv.,  Hd.  of  Juno  Sospita. 

Rev.,  Gryphon 

This  moneyer  is  known  only 
from  his  coins.  He  might  have 
been  the  father  of  L.  Papius 
Celsus  who  was  a  moneyer  under 
Julius  Caesar.  This  gens  ori¬ 
ginally  came  from  Lanuvium  in 
the  Campanian  district  of  Italy 
and  it  was  at  that  city  where  Juno 
Sospita,  who  appears  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  this  coin,  was  wor¬ 
shipped.  In  one  of  her  attributes 
she  was  the  protectress  of  women 
throughout  their  lives.  At  other 
times  she  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent  who  lived  in  a  cave  and 
was  fed  annually  by  a  young 
virgin.  Should  the  girl  misrepre¬ 
sent  her  status  in  this  respect, 
however,  all-knowing  Juno  recog¬ 
nized  this  .  .  .  and  devoured  her! 
We  also  find  Juno  endowed  with 
a  military  attribute  and  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  coin  showing  a  gry¬ 
phon,  an  ugly  creature  having  the 
body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a 
hawk  or  eagle,  might  be  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  latter  attribute  of 
Juno. 

SYD  769  CAIUS  NAEVIUS 

BALBUS  (78-77  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Juno.  Rev., 
Victory  in  triga 

This  moneyer  is  known  only 
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from  his  coins  and  inasmuch  as 
nothing  is  known  about  his  back¬ 
ground  the  meaning  of  the  figures 
on  this  coin  must  remain  unex¬ 
plained.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
denarius  is  serrated. 

SYD  768  CAIUS  POBLICIUS 
Q.f.  (78-77  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Bust  of  Roma.  Rev., 
Hercules  strangling  Nemean  lion 

What  is  kr^own  about  this 
moneyer  is  purely  conjectural. 
One  theory  is  that  he  had  been 
the  son  ...  or  brother  of  the  Q. 
Poblicius  who  had  been  praetor  in 
66  B.C.  Cicero  also  mentions  a 
Poblicius  who  had  been  a  co¬ 
conspirator  along  with  Cataline. 
The  reverse  which  shows  us  one 
of  the  famous  labors  of  Hercules, 
that  of  the  slaying  of  the  Nemean 
lion,  remains  unexplained  because 
of  lack  of  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  moneyer’s  family. 
One  opinion  represents  this  re¬ 
verse  as  a  rare  instance  of  the 
depiction  of  a  contemporary  event 
.  .  .  a  symbolism  of  Sulla’s  victory 
over  Marius,  but  this  seems  to  be 
doubtful.  The  coin  is  serrated. 

SYD  750  QUINTUS  CAECIL- 

IUS  METELLUS  PIUS 
(77  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Pietas. 

Rev.  Elephant 

This  moneyer  seems  to  have 


been  the  consul  of  80  B.C.,  and 
had  been  governor  of  Further 
Spain,  campaigning  against  Ser- 
torius  (79-72  B.C.).  It  seems  that 
he  was  declared  Imperator  some¬ 
time  during  that  period.  On  the 
reverse  we  see  his  initials,  Q.C.- 
M.P.  and,  immediately  following, 
the  letter  I,  standing  for  Impera¬ 
tor.  The  head  of  Pietas  on  the 
obverse  refers  to  his  title,  Pius. 
The  elephant  on  the  reverse  was 
the  symbol  of  the  Caecilia  gens. 

SYD  751 


Obv.,  Hd.  of  Pietas.  Rev.,  Lituus, 
jug,  wreath 

This  is  a  similar  denarius  to  the 
one  above,  differing  only  in  its  re¬ 
verse.  The  wreath  on  the  reverse 
probably  refers  to  this  moneyer’s 
victory  over  Sertorius. 

(to  be  continued) 
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Serving  ALL  your  coin  and  currency  needs  .  . . 

YOUR  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


SEE  one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  stocks  of  coins  and 
supplies  to  be  found  in  your  area. 

SEE  an  extensive  stock  of  U.S.,  foreign  and  ancient  coins  from 
all  periods  of  time  and  in  all  metals 

SEE  a  complete  stock  of  books,  albums,  medals  and  acces¬ 
sories 


ENJOY  the  convenience  of  Charge  Account  privileges  .  .  .  mail 
and  phone  shopping  (with  complete  confidence)  .  .  .  Want  List 
service  .  .  .  and  a  host  of  other  personal  services 


Your  complete  satisfaction  is  Always  Guaranteed! 

Shop  for  your  Coins  and  Coin  Supplies 
at  these  fine  Department  Stores: 


Atlanta 

Rich's 

Baltimore 
Hutzler's 
Beverly  Hills 
J.  W.  Robinson 

Boston 

Jordan  Marsh 

Buffalo 

Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson 
Chevy  Chase 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Chicago 

Marshall  Field 
Cincinnati 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co. 
Cleveland 

Higbee  Company 


Columbus 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus 

Denver 
May-D  &  F 

Detroit 

J.  L.  Hudson 

Hartford 

G.  Fox  &  Co. 

Houston 

Foley's 

Indianapolis 

L.  S.  Ayres 

Los  Angeles 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Louisville 

Stewart’s 

Milwaukee 

Gimbels 


New  Orleans 

Maison  Blanche 
New  York 

Gimbels 


Richmond 

Thalhimers 

St.  Louis 

Famous-Barr 


Omaha 

Brandeis 


San  Antonio 

Joske's 


Panorama  City 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Paramus 

Gimbels 

Pasadena 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Philadelphia 

Gimbels 

Pittsburgh 

Kaufmann's 

Portland 

Meier  &  Frank 


San  Diego 

May  Co. 

San  Francisco 
The  Emporium 

San  Mateo 

The  Emporium 

Seattle 

The  Bon  Marche 
Skokie 

Marshall  Field 

Washington,  D.C. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 
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HOOKS— 31a ke  an  l«leal  4«ik‘( 

Your  Name  in  Gold  FREE,  if  desired.  The  following  “Best  Sellers” 
are  just  a  few  of  the  more  than  350  different  Books  we  stock.  Please 
add  25 if  less  than  $5.00. 


Donlon's  Catalogue  of  Small  Size  Notes,  revised  2nd  Edition.  Postpaid . $  1.10 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States  (Friedberg).  New  5th  Edition .  12.50 

North  American  Currency  (Criswell).  Broken  Bills  of  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico .  15.00 

The  United  States  Trade  Dollar  (Willem).  New  Whitman  publication .  7.50 

Guide  Book  of  Modern  Foreign  Coins  (Harris) .  1.75 

Foreign  Coins  Struck  at  U.S.  Mints  (Altz  &  Barton) . .  1.00 

Catalogue  of  Modern  World  Coins,  6th  Edition  (Yeoman).  A  MUST .  4.00 

Catalogue  of  World's  Most  Popular  Coins.  New  expanded  Edition  (Reinfeld)  .  7.50 

Hidden  Values  in  Coins  (Hobson).  New  work,  121  pages .  3.95 

The  Elongated  Collector  (Dow).  Splendid  Catalog  on  Rolled-out-cents .  7.50 

Select  Numismatic  Bibliography  (Mrs.  Stefanelli).  Almost  5,000  Books  are  listed 

and  cross  indexed  by  Subject  matter.  A  MUST  in  every  library .  12.50 

Orders  and  Decorations  of  all  Nations  (Werlich).  Great  work .  20.00 

Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington  (Baker).  Reprint  of  this  Classic .  15.00 

The  Early  Coins  of  America  (Crosby).  1965  reprint.  Originals  bring  $75.00  up .  10.00 

Gold  Coins  of  the  Wprld  (Friedberg).  New,  revised  2nd  Edition .  16.50 

Coins  in  China's  History  (Rev.  Coole).  New,  revised  4th  Edition . 8.75 

Standard  Catalogue  of  British  Coins  (Seaby).  1965  Ed.  Paper  cover  $1.75,  Cloth .  2.75 

British  Copper  Coins  (Seaby).  1965  Ed.  Part  I.  Regal  coins  $2.25,  Part  II.  Token  $2.25. 

Both,  Cloth  bound  in  one  Volume .  4.50 

•Sovereigns  of  the  British  Empire  (Allen).  Only  book  with  Valuations.  Splendid 

Catalogue  (1965) .  7.50 

•The  Crown  Pieces  of  Great  Britain  (Linecar).  1965  Valuations.  Only  work  that  is 

devoted  exclusively  to  British  Crowns .  7.50 

•Rennik's  Australian  Guide.  1965,  3rd  and  Latest  Edition .  1.95 

Rennik's  New  Zealand  Guide.  New  Catalogue,  just  off  the  Press .  1-95 

Coins  of  Central  America  (Robinson) .  2.50 

Catalogo  De  Los  Reales  De  a  Dos  (Llorente).  Covers  Spanish  2  Reales .  20.00 

Catalogo  Del  Real  De  Ocho  Espanoles  (Lopez-Chaves  &  Yriarte).  on  8  Reales .  42.00 

Silver  Coinages  of  Imperial  Russia  (Severin) .  16.00 

Coins  of  the  World  (Carson).  Not  a  Catalogue,  covers  25  centuries  of  World  Coins. 

725  pages,  1,061  illustrations .  15.00 

•European  Crowns  &  Talers  Since  1800  (Dr.  Davenport).  1965  Spink  Reprint .  12.50 

•European  Crowns  1700-1800.  1965  Spink  Reprint .  12.50 

•German  Talers  1700-1800.  Spink  Reprint,  due  in  early  January .  12.50 

•Indicates  we  are  Exclusive  Distributor  for  North  America.  Dealers  please  write 
for  Wholesale  Prices  (MUST  be  an  established  Dealer). 


TWO  GREAT  CATALOGUES 


Part  I.  108-page  Supply  Catalog  (Everything  in  Accessories  and  Books) . $  1.00 

Part  II.  Terrific  Offering  of  U.S.  and  World  Coins.  84  Pages . . .  I  00 


Both  Catalogs  (via  Air  $3.00)  —  $2.00.  $1.00  is  deductible  on  First  $25.00  Order. 

*  *  * 

Aubrey  and  Adeline  Bebee  and  their  staff  wish  to  thank  all  our  nice  Journal 
Customers  for  helping  to  make  this  our  very  best  year  (Dec.  1965  completes 
our  26th  year) — and  to  wish  you  and  Yours  a  Joyful  Holiday  Season  and  a 
New  Year  of  Happiness  and  Prosperity 


"PRONTO  SERVICE" 

4514  North  30th  St.  (Area  402,  451-4766)  Omaha,  Nebraska  68111 

DEALERS:  Request  Free  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  your  letterhead  or  supply  proof 

that  you  are  an  established  Dealer. 


I  III 

UNITED 
SI  U  I  s 
I  RADI 

I  X  >11  AR _ 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
TRADE  DOLLAR 

by  John  M.  Willem 

Here  is  a  book  seasoned  with  all  the  vigor  and 
excitement  of  the  China  trade  itself.  With  unpar- 

-  alleled  numismatic  scholarship,  the  full  story  of 

“America’s  only  unwanted,  unhonored  coin”  is  unfolded.  Includes  the  entire 
panorama  of  world  trade  dollar  coinage.  First  published  in  1959,  the  volume  has 
since  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author  with  the  addition  of  new  material 
and  appendices.  208  pages.  Hard  cover.  High  adventure! 
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